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Editorial. 


ASTER comes to us in the northern world with 
all the symbols of resurrection drawn from the 
changes which take place in the earth and the 
plants and animals that are nourished by it. 
Life, resurrection, growth, and continuity of 

purpose and plan are suggested to all who live on the 
northern side of the equator. ‘[o those who are below 
that line the great fact of life and the immortal hope 
stand out unclothed by symbol, more majestic, it may be, 
because of their independence of the passing phenomena 
of nature. ‘This difference in the attitude of the northern 
and southern world toward the Easter festival ought to 
suggest a lesson concerning the independence of faith 
and the permanence of the immortal hope which illumine 
both hemispheres and suggest that even the night which 
alternates with the day is only a little shadow which 
follows the earth on its rounds on the side opposite to the 


sun. 
Fd 


Mucu harm is done by the excellent men and women 
who gather up all the charges of cruelty against surgeons 
and physicians and publish them in the interest of human- 
ity. We make no exception, not even in the case of 
missionaries, when we say that there is no class in the 
community which furnishes more heroic examples of 
devotion to the interests of mankind than the nurses and 
physicians who spend their lives not only in ministering 
to the sick, but in devising new ways to relieve suffering 
and in tracing out the secret causes of disease. Every 
month we read of physicians who have lost their lives in 
the conduct of experiments designed solely to banish 
the plagues which devastate society. They die of yellow 
fever, the plague, leprosy, the baneful effects of radium, 
and the new applications of the secret forces which are 
just coming under experiment in chemical laboratories. 


a 


Focazzaro living and dead was a problem for the 
Roman Church. When he was in the full vigor of his 
intellect, he wrote ‘‘Il Santo” (“The Saint’’), a novel 
in which were set forth many of the errors in the doctrine 
and practice of the Church. The book was put on the 
Index Expurgatorius, in order that it might be avoided 
by all adherents of the Roman Church and the author 
of it ‘cursed and excommunicated.” The reason given 
for condemnation of the book was that it was based upon 
an unsound thesis concerning methods of reform. The 
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author, “‘like a soldier,’ as he said, accepted the decree 
of the Church, bowed his head, and stifled his reason, 
as a good Catholic should, and died within the pale. 
It is considered a good reason for rejoicing among Catho- 
lics that so able a man, aiter he had committed himself 
in writing to the things he believed, should surrender 
his conscience to the control of the Church and admit 
that whatever he thought contrary to its dictates must 


be wrong! 
ad 


If the people who pack court-rooms when scandalous 
trials are going on, and who send tributes of admiration 
and affection to criminals of the basest sort in jail, knew 
how they are regarded by their fellow-citizens who are 
sane and whose healthy minds are free from the twists 
and corruptions of degeneracy, they would hardly care 
to show themselves in public. Some of them are well 
dressed and have all the appearance of being cultivated 
and intelligent, and yet out of their enfeebled minds 
steal some of the worst forms of sympathy with vice. 
The worse the criminal and the more brutal his crimes, 
the more certain he is to have tributes of affection from 
persons who would be astonished to know that they were 
regarded as being of the same type with the hero they 
worship. 

et 


WE read with wonder and pity of the prejudices which 
in India and China often neutralize the work of the physi- 
cian, the health reformer, and the government inspector 
of sanitary conditions. But precisely the same prejudice 
manifests itself in the same form, but in a more shame- 
faced way in all parts of the civilized world. In any town 
in the United States there may be found persons who 
sympathize openly or secretly with the cranks who now 
and then rail at all the discoveries by which pestilent 
diseases are put to flight with the hope that they will 
soon disappear. Vaccination, the germ theory of dis- 
eases, and all the new methods of combating such deadly 
diseases as diphtheria and cerebro-spinal meningitis are 
regarded with open distrust by a few and with secret 
suspicion by multitudes. 

ed 


WE are requested to make a remark about the Uni- 
tarian statistics which are from time to time reported. 
We are accredited with having seventy-five thousand 
Unitarians in the United States. How is the number 
estimated? We happen to know that at one time the 
question was asked one of our leading ministers, who was 
supposed to know, and he reckoned that, if we had four 
hundred and fifty churches, the average attendance would 
be from one hundred and fifty to two hundred. He said, 
“Call it seventy-five thousand for the whole.’’ So that 
reckoning stands as it has for years, with no more value 
than such guesses usually have. Everybody who knows 
anything about the subject is aware of the fact that from 
our Eastern, long-established Unitarian churches there 
has for nearly a hundred years been a steady outflow of 
those who have settled and built up many of the towns, 
cities, and institutions from the Ohio westward. Many 
thousands of Unitarians are scattered throughout the 
West where there are no Unitarian churches and where 
they are rari nantes in gurgite vasto. ‘They are not numerous 
enough to form Unitarian churches wherever they go, and 
often they consider it better for the community to fall 
in with their neighbors and, without concealment of their 
principles, to work wherever they are allowed to work. 
They help to swell the statistics of other denominations 
and are never counted among the adherents of our own 
churches. But there are hundreds of churches West 
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and South that have felt their influence and many in 
which their rights are freely acknowledged. The man 
who says there are only seventy-five thousand Unitarians 
in the country must be strangely ignorant of the facts 
in the case or disinclined to tell the truth. 


The Easter Atmosphere. 


“The letter fails, the systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes. 
The Spirit over-brooding all, 
Eternal Love remains.” 


So wrote Whittier in a poem which does more than to 
justify the religious observances of the Society of Friends 
to which he belonged. In these simple lines he states 
a truth of universal application. Only a generation 
or two ago Unitarians, as much as Jwitherans, Calvinists, 
and Roman Catholics, depended upon the ‘‘evidences of 
Christianity’’-as warrant of their faith in immortality, 
and yet no Unitarian to-day would cite the work of 
Andrews Norton as proof of that which in his religious 
faith he holds most dear and with great confidence. 
The evidences are eagerly sought for, and for a time they 
satisfy those who have the will to believe. 

In our time psychical research has been regarded by 
many as the last resort of faith and the evidence ob- 
tained thereby as the sure warrant of life after death; 
and yet they who busy themselves with psychical research 
find their confidence in the evidence waxing and waning, 
and sometimes their faith strengthening without corres- 
ponding demonstration. In all parts of the world and 
in all religions there is some form of belief in a future 
life. ‘The Chinaman who burns paper representations 
of all the treasures, the clothing, and the food which the 
departed friend used and cared for in this life suggests 
the possibility of his needing and caring for them in 
the place of departed spirits. When a Chinaman was 
ridiculed by an American, who asked, “Do you really 
believe your friends get the things represented by the 
paper that you burn?” he replied, “As much as you 
believe that your friends enjoy the flowers which you 
offer at their funerals.’”’ These votive offerings are 
symbols merely of that which once was offered in reality. 
In the old time when a king or a chieftain died, his wives, 
his comrades in arms, his steeds, and his armour were 
buried with him that they might go with him to the 
farther shore. Now these things are represented by 
symbols, and the symbol has lost its meaning as a type 
of reality. It now stands for the affectionate regard 
with which those who have passed out of sight are re- 
garded by those who remain. The worship of ancestors 
everywhere indicates a vivid conception of a real life 
beyond the grave which is connected by visible bonds 
of fellowship with the life which now is. 

On every hand we find suggestions of a spiritual uni- 
verse which surrounds us and our little world, and in which 
are retained and preserved everything that gives to life 
here its beauty and its value. We were formerly told 
that the existence of the Easter festival itself was a proof 
of a tradition going back to apostolic times. Now, 
however, we know that the Easter festival is of pagan 
origin antedating Christianity and adopted by the Early 
Church because it coincided with the Passover season 
and suggested many symbols of immortality. Here, 
again, as we learn by a striking instance, the symbol 
wanes. For the symbolism of spring, the resurrection 
of nature, the blooming of the flowers, the coming of the 
butterflies, the singing of the birds, are all associated 
with our northern spring. 

In the southern hemisphere of the earth, where all the 
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seasons are reversed, the Easter festival falls not in the 
spring of the year, but in the fall of it. It comes not 
with the buds and flowers, but with the fading leaf and 
the coming of the winter. Here our northern imagery 
and symbolism can have no meaning. Our Easter 
carols would convey nothing to children in Australia 
or New Zealand or Patagonia concerning the symbolism 
of resurrection. 

Again we were formerly told that the very existence 
of Christianity in the early days depended upon the 
avidity with which Greeks, Romans, and other intellec- 
tual pagans received the tidings of a resurrection from 
the dead. But now we know that belief in a life beyond 
the grave was held by many seers and philosophers and 
was wrought into the fabric of worship in many tribes 
and nations. In the impressive language attributed to 
Jesus before he came to the tomb of Lazarus a hint is 
given of that which in the Epistles of Paul is expanded 
into a spiritual doctrine of resurrection. If Jesus said, 
“Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die,’ he certainly in those words did not refer to the life 
and death of the body as he did apparently in the sen- 
tence before. We are coming now to understand that 
it was the moral quality of the doctrine of life, a doc- 
trine that had already been set forth in beautiful terms 
in the Wisdom of Solomon, that gave to the proclamation 
of eternal life its dignity and power. That is the only 
thing that makes the doctrine to-day of any value and 
is that which is with increasing confidence coming to 
acceptance among the elect in all the churches of Christen- 
dom. Eternal life no longer signifies a mere continuance 
of being, but a noble expansion of human nature to fit 
conditions which surround and surpass the boundaries 
of our little earthly life. The Easter atmosphere is one 
of faith, hope, and charity, with suggestions of a spring 
such as never yet bloomed upon earthly soil. 


The Problem of Death. 


The avowal of a celebrated scientist and inventor, 
that he utterly disbelieved in the immortality of the soul, 
has brought into prominence anew, for the moment, the 
subject that occupies us all at the back of the mind, and 
yet can find no solution save in the conviction or the 
scepticism of each individual. 

The out-spoken denial of a man so eminent caused a 
shock to the public mind. It is this shock, caused by any 
such expression of disbelief in continued life after death, 
that is the best proof of a wide-spread, though not by any 
means universal, confidence in the truth of immortality. 

There are thousands, nay, millions, who hold themselves 
in a state of suspended judgment on this great subject, 
and are eagerly looking for proof that shall satisfy the 
ardent longing of the soul; for it must be admitted that 
the idea of total extinction causes in us a thrill of horror. 
We tacitly feel that the mind that can, without shrinking, 
openly deny continued life after death is in some sense 
lacking in the perspective,—the ground-work of spiritual 
and moral being. It seems a species of disrespect to the 
higher part of man,—reason, understanding, imagination, 
not to speak of love and aspiration, qualities developed 
at such a cost through the ages,—if not disrespect to God. 
There are few of us, imperfect beings that we are, who 
have so low an estimate of ourselves as to feel that 
annihilation is either natural or just. 

Such an utterance as the one referred to brings the 
problem of death to the fore, for it is the greatest of all 
problems. We still understand but vaguely, if at all, 
the necessity of death. It lies as a major fact before us, 
‘around which our thoughts circle continuously, though 
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we eliminate it from our speech, and behave as if we were 
to live on this planet forever. It comes near, it retreats, 
it lurks in the shadows, it advances in the sunshine. It 
is the “‘if’”’ in all our calculations, the possible solution of 
all our enigmas. And yet, though the thought is always 
lurking near us, in the field, in the business office, in the 
street, on our journeys, or at home by the fireside, it is 
always alien, a foreign something in spite of its ever 
presence. The most careless, heedless of living creatures 
cannot get entirely away from its sway. There in the 
background it is partly hidden, ready at any instant to 
start forward and become the chief interest of the soul. 

It was once called the king of terrors; but, due to soften- 
ing and ameliorating religious influences, its black and 
eruel side has lost much of the predominance it once 
had. The advance has been so great since medieval 
times we cannot now comprehend the attitude of early 
artists who revelled in the gruesomeness of death and the 
tortures of the condemned, while these became the chief 
stock in trade of preachers and exhorters. The advance 
of medical science may be credited with some part in the 
emancipation from physical terrors. Since the almost 
entire disappearance of the black death from Europe, the 
mere act of dying has lost some of its fearful attributes, 
and imaginations have gradually ceased to revel in the 
suffering of souls in the nether depths. 

There is no other interest to compare with that which 
would attach to the clearing up of the mystery of death, 
and would throw some light on the conditions of the after 
life in an authoritative and credible manner. Seers and 
prophets, mediums and wizards, there are in plenty who 
claim to have solved the problem, and let in the peering 
light of day upon the shadowy halls of the hereafter, but 
none of them have proved convincing to the generality 
of men. ‘Their wonders seem more those of thaumaturgy 
than of explicit revelation from on high. ‘There is noth- 
ing of which the mind so quickly tires as of physical 
revelations purporting to proceed from the spiritual 
realm. 

If they have proved in no way convincing on their 
own ground, they have done something of value in help- 
ing to drive away the old nightmare of theology, and to 
bring in a more comforting, consoling view of the here- 
after. They have brought nothing as yet from the high 
powers, signed and sealed and authoritative to all under- 
standings, but by the persistence and the fervor of their 
faith they have done something to dispel the fear of death, 
and that of itself has been a great gain. God as judge 
and the evil one as executioner have disappeared, the one 
not to reappear as credible in the old form, the other 
changed to a benign and loving father. 

The thought has emerged that perhaps we shall make 
our place there where we are going, as we make it here, 
that perhaps we shall be our own judge and executioner, 
and need none of the theatrical paraphernalia of terror 
to bring needful punishment. The maelstrom of our 
modern life, with rush and roar, its absorbing complexity 
and variety, affords to many but little time for reflection 
on any great theme, and death comes uninventoried as a 
great surprise. For other minds the problem has a fas- 
cination no other subject possesses. Its intense, impene- 
trable mystery has the attraction of a coal-black night 
when we go forth in vain to look for stars, and grope 
with feeble, outstretched hands, striving for a support, a 
guide to our steps as we listen to catch the sound of serf 
breaking upon the shore of the land of souls. 

If we are sceptical for ourselves, and even in desperate 
moments court the thought of eternal oblivion, how can 
we believe in the extinction of thought and conscious- 
ness and memory in those we love? Doubt as we may, 
in our dreams they are always alive to us. We do not 
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seek to comfort them with actual food or delight them 
with the smell of incense, but we are in a state to think 
their annihilation impossible. If this consolation for 
wounded hearts and souls hungering for reunion with 
those who made life good and gracious to them is denied, 
is mocked at by nature and destiny, will it not be a decep- 
tion without parallel, a fraud which we are incapable of 
comprehending? But you will say if all are to pass into 
oblivion, who will remain to note the fraud, to feel the 
sting of a great injustice? We are all illogical, for even 
while we doubt we still continue to think and speak in 
terms of immortality. It is ever with us. We cannot 
rid ourselves of the eternal hope which in moments of 
exaltation amounts to certainty. So we come to the 
thought of perfect trust and confidence. With our hand 
in God’s hand we must resign ourselves, quiet our restless 
spirits, repel our vain speculations, content to be led along 
the dark passage to the light of a new day. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Easter Assurance of a Unitarian. 


“Ts it a dream? 
Nay, but the lack of it the dream, 
And failing it, life’s lore and wealth a dream 
And all the world a dream.” 

In short, life is more and greater than its expressions. 
Easter is man’s deliberate recognition of the eternally 
victorious and irrepressible character of life. Life will 
not be extinguished. It is the flame that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. At least once a year 
humanity stops to acknowledge its own immortality and 
to realize that life is, itself, a greater thing than our thought 
about it. 

There are two ways to approach life when we study it 
and try to form our theories about it. We can approach 
it as a human product or as a divine principle. In an 
age like the present, when the tendency is to live for 
the sake of humanity, we are in danger of thinking of 
life no farther than it is expressed in ordinary human 
occupations. ‘The soul, from this point of view, has no 
essential reality. Things are more interesting than 
beings. ‘We have hunted with our dissecting instru- 
ments among all the blood vessels and the muscles 
and the nerves and the bones of the body; but we do 
not find any soul, it is not there.’ ‘This is the cry of 
those who estimate human life from the human point of 
view. 

“There was the Door to which I found no Key: 
There was the Veil through which I might not see. 
Some little talk awhile of me and thee 
There was—and then no more of thee and me.” 

But Easter bids us think of life as a divine principle— 
to see it as from God. ‘Then it appears as a very differ- 
ent thing. It streams into the world and the world is 
glorified. It touches the little hepatica and it stars the 
brown sod. It warms the rose and it rejoices. It sets 
itself to the great task of reproducing creation until the 
bones are set in their places and the brain is involved, 
and laughter and music, history and poetry and art 
come—and great cities heave into light, and great books 
are written, and vast schemes are draughted for greater 
worlds to appear. 

God is either the Fountain Light of our seeing, the 
reason for and the explanation of all that exists, or else 
he is a dream and all the world a dream, and the creature 
infinitely greater than the Creator, the effect mightier 
than the cause. Easter calls us to a divine sanity about 
ourselves and commands us to make our beliefs as large 
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as our needs. It raises our thoughts about life to their 
highest powers, and assures us that nothing we can 
desire can be a greater or a better miracle than God can 
bring to pass, no, not even the raising of the dead. It 
is a good thing for us all, once in a while, to think of 
ourselves in terms of immortality, even though we can 
live only one day at a time. 

As I write these words, I wonder how many Unitarians 
realize what such views have cost the modern world,— 
what it has cost to feel at home and at one with God,— 
so that we need not distrust him, nor suspect him of ill 
design, nor think of him as only waiting to crush us or 
burn us or torment us! For-with all the beauty and 
praise that Easter brings-to us there are even now hun- 
dreds of thousands of Christians whose Easter thoughts 
are darkened by the possibilities of despair, and its hopes 
narrowed down and qualified by a partial and cruel the- 
ology. 

If the lily bursting from the soil, the chick breaking the 
shell, and the stone being rolled away from the door of 
the tomb are symbols to quicken our faith and renew 
our sense of the integrity and indestructibility of life, 
how much more should every soul of us see in our eman- 
cipation from the terrors of medizvalism a cause to re- 
joice and be willing to do our part to convey our freedom 
to others! 

Our free faith teaches us that we are welcome,—-welcome 
always and everywhere. It convinces us by the greatness 
and sufficiency of life rather than by the abundance of 
our knowledge. It bids us at Easter to dream our best 
dream, assured that a better reality will be provided. 
It measures our sorrows only to mete out compensating 
values, and it invokes the thought of death only that it 
may persuade us that life was never buried and the 
spirit never lost. Lewis G. WILson. 


Current Copics. 


THE amount of influence which William J. Bryan and 
his teachings will exert upon the minority in the United 
States Senate and the majority in the House became 
a subject of interesting speculation in the opening days 
of the extra session of Congress last week. It became 
evident at the outset that the man who has been thrice 
Democratic nominee for President intends to impress 
his views upon his party in the national legislature. 
In the Senate, despite Mr. Bryan’s vigorous opposition, 
the Democrats elected as their leader Senator Thomas S. 
Martin of Virginia, whom Mr. Bryan’s sympathizers 
had characterized as the ‘‘Democratic Aldrich.” One 
result of the contest is the widening of the breach between 
the progressives and the conservatives of the Demo- 
cratic delegation in the chamber. A similar though 
far less distinct line of cleavage is apparent among the 
House Democrats. It has become abundantly apparent, 
in the first days of Democratic control of either House of 
Congress in many years, that Mr. Bryan is still a con- 
siderable factor in the affairs of the national democracy. 


od 


DISCLOSURES of the identity of the men who are said 
to have raised $100,000 to bring about the election of 
William Lorimer as United States senator from Illinois 
promised last week to bring about the reopening of 
the case which was disposed of at the last session of the 
Sixty-first Congress by a vote of the Senate, declaring 
Mr. Lorimer entitled to his seat, despite the charges 
of corrupt methods which had been brought against 
him or his supporters. Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat, a news- 
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paper publisher of Chicago, gave testimony on April 5 
which brought before the investigating committee the 
names of several corporation officers who had figured in 
the financial activities which preceded Mr. Lorimer’s 
election with the aid of Democratic votes. It is the 
intention of several of Mr. Lorimer’s opponents among 
the membership of the Senate, including Messrs. La 
Follette and Borah, to make a new attempt to unseat 
their colleague from Illinois, on the ground that the 
previous action of the Senate on the much-mooted scandal 
was contrary to the facts in the case and repugnant to 
an aroused public sentiment. 


at 
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At a time when some persistent journals were reviving 
with circumstantial details the officially denied story that 
the despatch of a large part of the mobile army of the 
United States to the frontier of Texas was the result of 
the discovery by the State Department of secret Jap- 
anese-Mexican negotiations aimed at America, President 
Taft exchanged with the Emperor Mutsuhito on April 4 
assurances of undiminished amity between the United 
States and Japan on the occasion of the exchange of 
ratifications of the new treaty of commerce. Six days 
later the President and Senator Bacon of Georgia, rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, denied in explicit terms the truth of a despatch 
from the City of Mexico, purporting to disclose the terms 
of a secret compact between Mexico and Japan. Mr. 
Bacon quoted the President as explaining the movement 
of troops solely on the ground of a fear lest the revolution 
beyond the Rio Grande should develop into an outbreak 
of “wide-spread disorder or perhaps anarchy.”’ 


a 


In the mean while the situation in Mexico is apparently 
no nearer adjustment than it has been at any time since 
President Diaz admitted the existence of a state of affairs 
which might be called a revolution. In response to the 
declaration of reforms outlined by Gen. Diaz in his 
recent message to Congress, Francisco I. Madero, the 
leader of the insurrectos, announced on April 7 that the 
withdrawal of Diaz from the Presidency and the proc- 
lamation of a new Presidential election on terms insuring 
the legitimate expression of the popular will would be 
regarded by the insurgents as the first conditions to a 
cessation of hostilities. “I will not consider as a guar- 
antee the promises of Gen. Diaz,’’ Gen. Madero is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘because he has never fulfilled his previous 
promises. To have peace in Mexico, it is absolutely 
essential that Gen. Diaz shall retire. ... It is not neces- 
sary that I or any of my friends shall be chosen. I 
will accept as provisional President a member of Diaz’s 
administration, if chosen by both sides.” 


a 


A SUPERFICIALLY humorous view of the unrest on the 
Iberian Peninsula is afforded by the proclamation of a 
republic at Canillas de Accitune, a Spanish town of 
5,000 inhabitants in the southern part of the province 
of Malaga. The revolution was easily accomplished by 
an attack upon the barracks of the Civil Guard and the 
hauling down of the royal flag from the public buildings 
on April ro. The government, of course, took immediate 
measures to obliterate the newly traced frontier, which 
apparently was doomed to a brief existence. The sig- 
nificance of the incident, however, lay in the illustration 
which it afforded of the workings of republican and 
separatist tendencies in various parts of Spain, possibly 
under the impetus of agitation directed from convenient 
points across the frontier, in Portugal. The irritation 
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at the centre of monarchism at Madrid has been growing 
ever since the establishment of the Portuguese republic, 
and the guards on the Spanish side of the border have 
been strengthened in an effort to keep close watch upon 
republican activities back and forth across the line. 


J 


. AFTER a perceptible relaxation of the barrier against 
the presence of divorced persons at the British court, 
it is now announced that King George, presumably 
acting at the suggestion of Queen Mary, whose con- 
victions are well known throughout England, will apply 
rigorously the tests of social purity which obtained 
during the reign of his grandmother, Queen Victoria. 
The new rule will have the effect of casting fresh odium 
upon the much-discussed institution of divorce, which a 
royal commission has been studying in an effort to adjust 
the discrepancies which hitherto have existed to the 
advantage of the rich as contrasted with the poor, and to 
the disadvantage of women of all classes. During the 
reign of Edward VII., who regarded the legal method of 
dissolving unhappy marriages with the toleration of a man 
who had lived much and seen much, the Victorian pro- 
scription of divorced persons had been permitted to 
lapse through gradual disuse. Under the new régime 
the standard of respectability applied by Queen Victoria 


will be restored. 
& 


THE Ottoman government is pursuing with energy 
two “‘little wars,’”’ one in Europe and the other in Asia. 
In Albania, in the vicinity of Uskub, the revolt recently 
crushed by the employment of a formidable force has 
been renewed within a fortnight, and the indications 
are that the fighting will become more severe as the 
season advances and the rebels are enabled to take ad- 
vantage of the thickets for their operations. In Yemen 
the Arab malcontents are maintaining the desultory 
warfare against Ottoman authority which has not been 
entirely stamped out during the entire period of Turkish 
occupation. In the district of Sanaa, not so long ago 
the subject of diplomatic contention between Great 
Britain and the Porte, Turkish troops recently defeated 
the malcontents and destroyed their forts, at a loss of 
100 men to the Arab forces. The unrest in Albania is 
said to have been aggravated by an incident in the Turk- 
ish parliament, when the premier, Rifaat Pasha, struck 
an unfriendly Albanian deputy in the mouth. 


Brevities. 


Any one who has been for a long time a subscriber to 
the Christian Register should have learned that we never 
print anonymous letters. 


The people who look inward all the time discover little 
that is of value, but they who look outward continually 
take no deep root in experience. 


An anonymous letter, however skilfully worded, com- 
monly contains a sting for some one which is expected to 
reach some reader unknown to the editor. 


When a wag came into the open air, after listening to 
a long, eloquent, and aimless address, he said, thought- 
fully, ‘‘Can you tell me why that man stopped?” 


The plague of the ministry is not the open sinners who 
come to disgrace, so much as the smooth pretenders who 
exhibit in public graces which have no home in their 
natures. 
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The statement has been publicly made in Boston that 
in the alluvial soil of the Isthmus of Panama there is no 
possibility of laying stable foundations for the walls of 
the canal. Is this true? 


If Roman Catholics were wholly consistent, they would 
be the most fearless critics of the New Testament, be- 
cause what the Church has made it may modify or unmake 
with the advance of knowledge. 


It was Thomas Appleton, the renowned wit, who in 
a high wind wished for a shorn lamb at the corner of West 
Street, in Boston. Being asked why, he said, ‘‘ Because the 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb.” 


When three people are killed in the streets of Boston 
in one week by the careless drivers of automobiles, the 
time has come for an insurrection all over the land. 
Pedestrians have rights which chauffeurs are bound to 
respect. 


A genial critic takes us to task for speaking of things 
in New England three hundred years ago and of Protes- 
tantism as four hundred years old. If we had said two 
hundred and seventy-five and three hundred and seventy- 
five, the critic would have found no joint in our armor. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Religion and Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The criticism which Mr. Weil has made of my article 
on “The Natural Comradeship of the Churches” seems 
to me to be very just. He has not misunderstood me. 
But his attitude towards Unitarianism and his under- 
standing of the modern religious need is so different from 
my own that some answer seems to be necessary. At the 
end of his letter he says, “I am exalting the distinctive 
Unitarian message of religious inspiration.’’ I tried to 
indicate how ministers might do more than this. He 
asks, ‘“Does Mr. Rumball deny the crying need of Uni- 
tarian churches throughout the country?’”’ I do. I 
do not believe that there is a crying need for any par- 
ticular kind of church to-day; but there is, to my mind, 
such a need for the comradeship of all kinds of churches 
as I tried to show. I say this with a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with orthodoxy, having known its crudities 
as an orthodox missionary in a land of many supersti- 
tions as well as a minister of more than one kind of ortho- 
dox church. I feel happier in the Unitarian Church than 
I have ever been elsewhere, but I know—and this fact 
is no egg—that for holiness of life and service to humanity 
there are many orthodox friends that yet stand for my 
example. In these things, and I believe that these are 
the greatest things to live for, the orthodox by different 
paths have equal chance to attain as ourselves. If Mr. 
Weil had turned over a few pages of the issue in which 
his criticism appeared to the little column on “Spiritual 
Life,’’ he would have found his answer in one of its shortest 
sentences, to the effect that “religion is not a label, but 
an element of character. It is not a declaration but a 
* life.’ I love the Unitarian Church, but I love it most 
because I have heard that kind of statement of religion 
in it more than anywhere else: the only criticism is that we 
do not as a body practise it enough. This was how 
Channing, Martineau, and Hale spoke, and it is how 
Robertson and Campbell, Abbott and Gordon and 
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Phillips Brooks have spoken. It is because it is less 
distinctive a Unitarian message than Mr. Weil thinks 
and is growing less distinctive every year, because it 
has always been the message not of Unitarians alone, but 
of all great souls, that it seemed to me to offer the greatest 
reason for comradeship. Mr. Weil says that my affir- 
mations are like eggs and will break on some very hard 
facts. If his facts are the evidences of bigotry and nar- 
rowness that can be found in orthodox churches, facts 
of superstition and formalism, I do not believe that they 
can break any affirmation which states the larger fact, 
that the religious trend of the modern mind is away from 
these things, and it seems to me more worth while to 
emphasize that fact above all others. It might help Mr. 
Weil to understand my viewpoint better if he looked 
through the two previous articles on aspects of this same 
subject, ““A Page of Modern Church History’ in the 
issue of Oct. 15, 1908, and “‘Independency: Effectual and 
Rational,”’ in the issue of Dec. 23, 1909. In all of these 
articles I have tried to sound that distinctive “getting 
together’’ note, and in the first showed how it was prac- 
tised in one little town. ‘This is the great fact that the 
spirit of to-day has less and less use for the denomina- 
tionalist who exalts his form of religion, and only admira- 
tion for those who, true to the genius of the Unitarian 
movement in and out of the Unitarian Church, can preach, 
live, and defend the religion which is not a declaration, 
but a life. EpwIn A. RUMBALL. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


“Miracle Again.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I say, in answer to the article by Annette Fisk, 
that, being rather an ardent champion of the idea of 
freedom, it somewhat takes my breath away to be ac- 
cused of preaching a doctrine of determinism. I had 
been trying to say that belief in freedom, as it seemed to 
me, left open a door to belief in miracle. But surely I 
did not mean to say that one was “necessitated” to 
make use of such opening. If one is not free to keep 
out of, as well as to go through, that door, what is his 
freedom good for? I was simply protesting that no 
one had a right, so far as I could see, to close and lock 
the door. 

May I also say that the idea of ‘‘law-breaking”’ is 
rather gratuitously brought into the discussion. The 
question is not one of breaking the laws of the world: 
it is a question of the possibility of action for which 
no law is made and provided. As a citizen of the State, 
I do numberless things outside the commandments and 
restrictions of the law of the land, though by that law, 
as far as it goes, I am strictly bound. As a member of 
the household of God, do I walk altogether by laws 
which he has provided, or do I have there also a freedom 
which no code of rules can entirely compass? And, if 
I think that God is greater than the sum of the laws of 
the universe, whose faith do I disturb, save that of one 
who imagines the world to be purely a machine, and who 
is therefore shocked if one supposes that there is any- 
thing truly alive in it? 

So far as I know, no believer in miracle has ever 
proposed the breaking of a law of whose existence he 
was aware. He has only proposed that God should do 
for him what no law that he ever heard of was likely to 
bring to pass. That he has often been very foolish in 
making a demand to this effect goes without saying. 
That he has been always mistaken, however, it requires 
I should say, considerable hardihood to affirm. 

Howarp N. BRown, 

Boston, 
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Easter Morning. - 


A gentle tumult in the earth, 
A murmur in the trees, 

An odor faint, but passing sweet, 
Upon the morning breeze,— 

The heralds these, whom thou dost send, 
Dear spring, that we may know 

How soon the land, from side to side, 

Shall with this beauty glow. 


And ’tis by token faint as these, 
O Truth that makest free! 

Thai thou dost give assurance strong 
Of better things to be: 

Of higher faith and holier trust; 
Of love more deep and wide; 

Of hope, whose anchor shall not break, 
Whatever storms betide! 


O truth of God, it is not ours 
Thy summer to foretell, 
Not ours to taste the fruit which now 
Doth in the blossom swell; 
But we are glad, and free of heart, 
That we thy spring have known: 
Well speed the days whose sweetest praise 
Is to be called thine own. 
—John W. Chadwick. 


The Flowers of the Crucifixion. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


Primitive and religious minds have found sacred 
meanings and associations in flowers and herbs and trees. 

The use of flowers was adopted by the Christians at a 
very early date in connection with their religious cele- 
brations. The old heathen festivals of gods and goddesses 
gave way to the festivals of saints and martyrs. 

The trees, the plants, and flowers which had been 
associated with heathen rites became with the Christian 
era connected with holier names and greater events. 

The names of many plants are filled with sacred asso- 
ciations, and doubtless some are related to superstition 
and legend; yet the Master has bid us gather subjects 
for higher thought from birds and trees and the flowers 
of the field, and these names can be offensive only when 
implying the worship of false gods. 

Mrs. Sigourney has said :— 


“We boast of clearer light, yet say, 
Hath science in her lofty pride, 
For every legend swept away 
Some better, holier truth supplied? 
What hath she to the wanderer given 
To help him on his road to heaven?”’ 


Let us turn to the flowers of the cross. Great atten- 
tion was paid to the cultivation of box, for from this 
wood it was thought the cross was made, and around this 
boxwood cross many flowers were giving glory to God. 
A series of plants allied to the Passion from either bear- 
ing marks upon their foliage or by the shape or color of 
their blossom suggest the sacred blood of the Lord. 

In Denmark and Scandinavia the fuchsia is called 
“Christ’s blood drops.’’ The common little wood-sorrel 
got its purple-stained flowers from the blood of the cross. 
Fra Angelico knew this, and it is often seen in the fore- 
ground of his Crucifixion pictures. 

An old legend tells us that jack-in-the-pulpit grew 
beneath the cross, and in the vaselike hollow of the leaf 
caught from that dread shower of agony a few mysterious 
drops, which transmitted to the groves and hills their 
healing stains, which was a heritage that storm nor 
shower could never blow away. 

Several of the orchids have spotted leaves which have 
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long been attributed to their having been marked with 


the blood of the cross. 


“Those deep unwrought marks 
The villager will tell thee 
Are the flowers’ portion from the atoning blood 
On Calvary shed. Beneath the cross it grew.” 

The vervain was held in sacred remembrance long 
before the Christian era dawned. It was called the 
“holy herb,’”’ and sacred to the Greeks and Romans, 
and highly valued by the Druids. A sort of exorcism 
had to be said before picking it to rid it of the old taint 
of paganism. 

“Hail to thee, Holy Herb! 
Growing on the ground, 
On the Mount of Olivet 
First wert thou found. 
Thou art good for many an ill 
And heal’st many a wound, 
In the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
I lift thee from the ground.” 


‘That it was an altar flower in England we know from 
Ben Jonson’s lines,— 


“Bring your garlands and with reverence place 
The vervain on the altar.” 


A striking reminder of the heart of the Saviour is the 
bleeding heart of the fumitory family and so commonly 
found in most old English and American gardens. 

There is a touching story of how, when Jesus was on 
his way to Calvary, he passed the house of a Jewish 
maiden who, when she saw the drops of agony on his 
forehead, ran after him and expressed her womanly 
thought and tenderness by wiping his brow with her 
handkerchief, which ever after bore the impress of the 
sacred features vera iconica (the true likeness). Veronica, 
the pretty little speedwell, takes its name from this 
connection, and a book of British flora states that it is 
obviously derived from the sacred picture, the flower 
being imagined to have a representation of the counte- 
nance of our Saviour. When the veronica was given to 
a parting friend, there was implied the petition, “May 
God’s face go with you.” 

There is a flower called Calvary clover, which bears 
in its seed vessel a miniature crown of thorns; this, too, 
grew at the foot of the cross. 

The thorn crown of Christ was, according to an old 
story, made from rose brier, and the drops of blood that 
fell to the ground blossomed into roses. 


‘*Men saw the thorns on Jesus’ brow, 
But angels saw the roses.”’ 


By others the crown is thought to have been made 
from the white thorn, while in France /’épine noble is 
thought to have furnished the crown for the Saviour’s 
brow. 

The scarlet anemone, which blossoms at the Cruci- 
fixion time, is called also “‘the blood drops of Christ.’’ Its 
ruby red flower, which carpets the roadsides about Jeru- 
salem at Passion-tide, is always an object of attraction 
to pilgrims. Dean Stanley says that ‘of all the ordinary 
aspects of the country, this blaze of scarlet color is per- 
haps the most peculiar, and to those who first enter the 
Holy Land it is no wonder that it has suggested the 
touching and significant name of ‘the Saviour’s blood 
drops.’”’ 

There is one flower that contains within itself so com- 
plete a compendium of the story of the cross that it is 
fittingly called by the name of passion flower. It blos- 
somed about Holy Rood Day. ‘The thread-like colored 
stamens, which surround the flower-like rays, and some 
other portions of its delicately constructed blossom, at- 
tracted the notice of the Spaniards in their conquest of 
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America. The different parts of the blossoms figured 
to their enthusiastic imaginations the numbers of the 
Apostles, the rays of glory, the nails, the hammer, the 
sponge, the cup, and all the sad signs of the Saviour’s 
passion, hence they called it the passion flower. 

The gardens of these sacred flowers were tended with a 
a reverent care, and by their fair blossoms spoke to those 
who went about their daily toil of some sacred associa- 
tion to take their thoughts from earth’s cares and lift 
them to the sacrifice finished up on Calvary. 

These common flowers became emblems of beauty and 
sacrifice which make 


“The mind a mansion for all lovely forms, 
The memory as a dwelling place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies.” 


WINCHESTER, Mass. 


The Dawn of a New Day. 


BY FREDERICA BEARD. 


A little brown bulb nestled in the brown earth. Many 
weeks before the gardener had carefully placed it there. 
Unseen and unthought of by the passers-by, it still 
lived, protected by its hard, dark covering. Mother 
Earth scattered leaves upon the ground, and by and by 
a white blanket was spread over the garden. The little 
life lived quietly down below, and through the winter 
time it slept on, and on, and on. 

One day, when the winds were blowing softly and the 
sunbeams had called the snowflakes to their play, there 
was a stirring in the earth beneath. The tiny plant was 
reaching up to another and a higher life. Again it rested, 
waiting till it should hear the call to this life of joy and 
beauty. 

As the gentle winds blew, there was movement, there 
was gladness everywhere. The water-drops in the 
stream below were merrily running to the sea. The 
leaf-buds were rocking in the arms of the old father tree 
that spread out over the stream. ‘The robin was chirp- 
ing a glad good-morning. The sunbeams gathered near 
that little clump of earth where there was new life, and 
in a soft and gentle voice whispered: ‘Awake, awake! 
Through us you shall live, and live, and live again.” 
Day by day they called, until there was a tiny opening 
in the dark brown earth, and out through that open door 
came that little life, answering to the call that it had 
heard. 

By and by it saw itself clothed in white, pure as the 
snow, which gave to it the name of snowdrop. The old 
brown covering was not needed any more, and so it died. 
Joyously the snowdrop looked upon the sunshine, then 
with thanksgiving it gracefully bowed its beautiful head. 

In the early morning the gardener came. ‘‘Ah,”’ said 
he, “the little bulb has changed into the snowdrop,— 
the messenger who says, ‘The winter has changed into 
the spring.’ The old promise holds true, ‘seed-time and 
harvest, summer and winter, day and night shall not 
cease.’”’ 

As the master of the garden looked, his old, rugged face 
grew tender. He hurried away, and presently came back, 
gently broke the earth around the little snowdrop and 
placed it in a pot he had brought with him. 


In a cottage not far away sat a dear old grandmother. 
Many times through the winter days she had said to 
herself, ‘‘I must go away as the flowers go.” But on 
Easter morning she was still sitting by the window. 
The sun streamed through the pane, bringing its bright- 
ness to the old lady, and shining on the pure, white 
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snowdrop standing in the window. A message from 
the master of the garden was written beside it, “ Behold, 
I make all things new.”” ‘The snowdrop spoke to her of 
its winter’s sleep and of its joyous resurrection. As she 
listened, her eyes grew dim, and presently she dreamed 
a dream. She was in a beautiful country where sheaves 
of wheat were standing, filled with golden grain such as 
she had never seen before. ‘There was a light all round 
about, more glorious than the noon-day sun. 
Wonderingly she gazed, until a voice sounded in her 
ears, ‘‘You know the Master said, ‘Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself 
alone; but, if it die, it beareth much fruit.’’”’ She turned, 
and there beside her stood a friend she had loved in the 
days of long ago, but who had “‘fallen asleep’’ and gone 
from life’s pathway many years before. But—could it 
be she? . From whence had come that grace and truth 
and beauty which shone forth from face and form? 
Hesitating and trembling, the old lady whispered, “Is 
is you, Sarah?” and the answer came, ‘‘ Yes, dear friend; 
but they call me now the angel who welcomes those who 


wake.” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Easter. 


Like a meteor, large and bright, 

Fell a golden seed of light 

On the field of Christmas night 
When the Babe was born. 


Then ’twas sepulchred in gloom, 
Till above his holy tomb 
Flashed its everlasting bloom,— 
Flower of Eastern morn! 
—John B. Tabb. 


“Descensus Christi ad Inferos.” 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 


When Protestants of other communions attend service 
in an Episcopal church at home or the Church of England 
abroad, as they join in the common Apostles’ Creed, 
they pause at an unfamiliar sentence, “He descended 
into Hell.’”’ To the student of literature the passage is 
suggestive, recalling the interesting old play, ‘“The Har- 
rowing of Hell,’ whose first form dates from the twelfth 
century and which was in vogue to the beginning of the 
eighteenth. Piers Plowman in the fourteenth century 
and Wynkyn de Worde in the early sixteenth kept the 
popular story alive even when the play did not obtain. 

The record of our Lord’s descent into Hades may be 
found in the spurious Gospel of Nicodemus. The passage in 
Hosea, ‘‘I will ransom them from the power of the grave; 
I will redeem them from death’’; and another from first 
Peter, ‘‘He went and preached unto the spirits in prison,” 
are ever cited in support of the episode. For a thousand 
years the legend had great hold in the Christian Church, 
especially among the peasantry whose imagination was 
enkindled by the figure of the kingly Christ in a dazzling 
royal purple light, going down after his resurrection into 
the depths of infernal darkness to the accompaniment of 
mighty chorus, who sang, “‘ Lift up your gates, ye Princes, 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting gates, and the King 
of Glory shall come in.’’ The rulers of the powers of 
darkness have been warned of this unwelcome regal ar- 
rival, and, recollecting the snatching of Lazarus from their 
power, are filled with fear, but are impotent to resist. 
Everything falls back before the presence of the con- 
queror of death and hell, and, as a seal of his entrance, 
Christ sets at liberty many souls, among whom are our 
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primal progenitors, Adam and Eve, and the two sons 


of Simeon, taking them with him to Paradise. » 


These intensely dramatic conditions for many cen- 
turies seized poet, actor, and artist. In the unique pas- 
sage in Piers Plowman, Pontius Pilate declares it unfitting 
for Jesus, son of a king, to die as if he were of the hoz 
polloi, and he is made to joust with a blind knight, who 
pierces our Lord’s side. The blood of Christ touches the 
hand of the knight, and inadvertently putting his hand 
to his eyes, his sight is instantly restored, a story that 
has alliance with the handkerchief of Veronica and the 
traditions of the fragments of the true cross. The legend 
as a whole is found in many a language, its form changed 
to suit the genius of the people to whom it is adapted. 
Albrecht Diirer has a Dantesque painting illustrating 
“Hell’s Harrowing,” and in many a hymn of the Church 
can relics of the tale be discerned. In Spenser’s Sonnets 
is this plain acceptation of the sixteenth century,— 


“And having harrowed hell didst bring away, 
Captivity thence captive, us to win.” 


Little remains of the old ecclesiastical plays that in- 
cluded every dramatic theme offered by the Scriptures, 
from the creation to the day of judgment; yet that the 
power of the Scripture theme has a modern evolution the 
Oberammergau Play, a belated survival of the old 
mysteries, attests. Only the past summer of 1910 it 
took fifty-seven performances to satisfy the desires of 
over two hundred thousand spectators, most of whom 
had travelled thousands of miles to witness the Divine 
Tragedy. 

It is a long thought, faring from that earliest, simple 
creed of Saint Peter, ‘‘Thou art the Christ,” or the 
scarcely less simple form, ‘‘If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus and believe in thine heart that God 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved,”’ to the 
Apostles’ Creed, with its obscure origin of the Church 
liturgy; but it is wonderful, with the size of many dogmas 
and sects, that the form remains comparatively brief and 
clear. 

Is it not because behind every truly great tradition 
hides some living, ennobling, uplifting truth? Christ as 
the conqueror of Death is no fable; and, however we 
may frame the thought in words, if the height of the 
cross reaches into heaven, if its base is on earth, may not 
its depth sound the lowest reaches of the darkest Inferno 
of the human soul? Charles Kingsley in his immortal 
sermon on “The Measure of the Cross,”’ asks, “‘ How deep 
is the Cross of Christ?’’ to answer his own question with, 
“ But, if the cross of Christ be high as heaven, then it must 
be deep as hell, deep enough to reach the deepest sinner in 
the deepest pit to which he may fall; for Christ descended 
into hell and preached to the spirits in prison.”’ 

Lake Crarm, Fia. 


An Easter Thought. 


The word “ Easter” is taken from the sun-god worship- 
pers. And we give it to the Christ, the Son of God, be- 
cause the world has risen out of its darkness, and the sing- 
ing of birds announces the awakening of Nature, and the 
flowers begin to lift their heads and breathe a language 
known only to themselves: they give the world their fra- 
grance and are kissed by the sunbeam and the dewdrop, 
and the Divine love rests upon their tiny hearts of gold. 
So Christ, the beautiful lily of humanity, breathes his mes- 
sage anew, and the waiting world again hears his voice; for 
he seems to breathe upon us again at the Easter season. 
For he is made manifest in our hearts, and his love takes 
men again by the hand; and the fields and hills clap their 
hands together in the renewal of the spring for joy, for 
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the risen Lord is the ideal of man. Easter comes clad 
in the violet and white, giving us again the thought that 
every day is a new beginning for man, and we may make 
our world over anew.—A delaide V. Creighton. 


The Wanton Burdens. 
(An allegory.) 


BY DELACOURT KELL. 


I stood at the King’s side and looked out over his broad 
domain to where his subjects were so variously engaged. 
For surely a man might spend a lifetime watching them 
at their occupations, and still continue to find something 
new, either in an occupation itself, or in the way in which 
it was followed, or, again, in the spirit in which each per- 
former dealt with the Opportunity he was enjoying of 
doing good or evil. 

For the whole face of the country was covered with a 
pattern of fine lines, ever moving and curving and chang- 
ing their direction, and composed of iridescent light 
which also glowed and changed; and these lines were in- 
visible to the creatures that toiled or strolled or played 
among their curves, as the iridescence of a gem or insect’s 
wing may be, unless looked at with a distant gaze or 
from a certain viewpoint. And from where I stood I 
could see that the softly glowing colors of the lines them- 
selves, and the curves in which they swept together, 
whirled round each other, and, sWept apart again, were 
very beautiful, and that the pattern which they formed— 
for there was a continuous unity in the design, though 
the actual phases of it kept changing like the movements 
of a symphony—was very strange and wonderful; but 
whether it, also, was beautiful I could not know, for my 
vision could not compass the whole design. 

And these were the lines of Life and Death. 

And wherever the lines thus swept together, whirled 
round each other in diminishing spirals, and swept apart 
again, a life appeared; and wherever a living creature, 
stumbling blindly along with its task, or working at it 
cheerfully, or strolling careless of its Opportunity, or 
spending it in play, came to one of the converging lines, 
it lost its life—all but a speck of colored fire that became 
merged with the glowing colors of the line. But the 
lines that diverged again after they had come together 
I could not follow, nor do I know what further part they 
took in the design. 

And first I studied the lines of Life and Death to see 
what relation they bore to the occupations of the sub- 
jects; for, as the lines were ever moving, it happened 
sometimes that a subject overtook one of them, and some- 
times that a line would come to meet or overtake a sub- 
ject. And I reasoned that, where a subject had been 
given a certain task and was performing it well, he would 
be allowed to bring it to some conclusion before he met 
the line which gave him death; and where he was perform- 
ing it badly, or imbittering the lives or spoiling the work 
of others, some line of Death would move his way and 
take away the Opportunity he was misusing. But, if 
there were any such relation, it remained hidden from me, 
so that it seemed as if mere chance ruled this matter. 

But, in truth, there were so many occupations, and they 
were performed in so many different ways, that I soon 
discovered I was not competent to judge of their varied 
purposes, or to say which were pleasures and which were 
tasks and which mere burdens, or even whether an 
Opportunity were being wasted or used to good purpose. 

For some of the subjects would toil unceasingly, with 
tired and anxious mien, at tasks which seemed to me of 
great utility to others, yet brought no pleasure to those 
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who were given them to do; and others would take great 
and constant delight in doing things that seemed to me 
of no value. Some would work entirely for others, but 
in such a severe and joyless spirit that I knew not what 
value to put upon their work; and others would occupy 
themselves entirely with their own entertainment, yet 
entirely fail to entertain even themselves. Then some 
would be so beset with infirmities, disabilities, or actual 
deficiencies that their Opportunity must seem to them 
no other than a mockery, or the appointed tasks them- 
selves might appear so grievous and useless as to be more 
fitly accounted mere burdens, wantonly imposed. And 
there were many who had no tasks at all, as far as I could 
see, and some of these who had been given no tasks 
seemed more worthy of being selected to receive one than 
others who had been given tasks and neglected or 
bungled them; for they would turn to and find themselves 
a task, and perhaps work at it so joyfully that I was soon 
at a loss to know whether it were really a task or a pleas- 
ure. Others, again, of these who had been given no tasks, 
would hunt for pleasures, which might turn to tasks or 
even burdens in their hands. 

And it was not until I had been studying these things 
for a long time that a thought came into my mind that 
seemed to throw a little light upon the matter, though 
it left many things in darkness. At least it seemed to 
give me a clew upon which to work in trying to assign a 
harmonious meaning to what I saw. And this thought 
was, that the spirit in which the various occupations 
were followed might*be as important as the occupa- 
tions themselves. For while the occupations themselves 
had often much apparent effect, and were continually 
changing the face of the country and the material con- 
ditions among which the subjects lived, yet the spirit 
in which they were followed seemed to have to do with 
the one thing that was clearly permanent,—the little 
speck of fire that fell back into a line of Life and Death 
when a subject died. And, though such a little speck, 
it must surely have its share in affecting the quality and 
color of the light with which they glowed; and, if this 
were really so, it would actually affect Life itself. 

And to test this idea that had come to me I tried to fol- 
low one thread in the labyrinth, and to study out the 
matter of the wanton burdens, to see if I could find a 
meaning in it. 

And I saw that one of those who had been given such a 
burden would seat himself beside it, and pass his life 
bewailing his fate, and being ministered to by his fellow- 
subjects, calling forth their feelings of pity and charity, 
perhaps, and thus aiding their development, but sadden- 
ing them as he sat there; and, when at length a line of 
Life and Death would sweep across the place where he 
had been, its fires could have gathered no new beauty 
of light or coloring from his use of his Opportunity. For 
the speck of light it gathered in was dull. 

Another such an afflicted one, instead of bewailing his 
fate, would comfort himself with religion; and many of 
his fellow-subjects would seek him to learn to bear their 
own lesser afflictions with the resignation religion should 
bring; and the speck of light which such a one returned 
to the sources of life burnt clear and colorless. 

And another would struggle doggedly and fiercely to 
drag his burden, rejecting sympathy, and even trying to 
hide his disability; and those who watched him for a time 
would turn again to their tasks, feeling shame at their 
own faint-heartedness or sloth. And the speck of light 
that this one left behind would bring its own fierce little 
heat to the fire without which the lines could have given 
out no light at all. 

And yet another would struggle manfully with his 
burden, but cheerfully. And, when he stumbled and fell, 
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and the burden hurt him, or when it dragged him back, 
and robbed him of the little progress he had made, he 
would only laugh and try again. And all his fellow- 
subjects who passed that way would love him and try to 
help him; and he took their help gladly and gratefully, 
never thinking that the love and cheerfulness he spread 
around was a far greater thing than any they could bring 
him. And the bright and tender beauty that glowed in 
the speck of colored light that he gave up when his bur- 
den was taken from him showed that his Opportunity 
had not been given him in vain. 

And I thought that now I had learned all there was to 
learn about this matter of the wanton burdens, and could 
turn, with good advantage, to follow another thread in 
the great problem. But the King turned my gaze to one 
who was dealing with his burden in another way. And 
this one neither sat down beside his burden not attempted 
to drag it with him, but set himself to study its nature. 
And he toiled as hard as the fierce one, but more wisely, 
and, if he did not laugh so gayly as the cheerful one, yet 
no one ever thought of being saddened by his presence. 
And, for the end he had in view, he bore great pain will- 
ingly, and would not be dismayed, for he had all along 
suspected that there might be a meaning and a beauty in 
his burden, if only he could work it out. And, sure 
enough, his wise endurance was not thrown away. For 
presently he had found many beautiful and helpful things 
that no one would have imagined could have been hidden 
in such a grievous burden. And the fame of his burden, 
and what he had found in it and shown to his fellow- 
subjects, spread far and wide, so that a system came to 
be founded of dealing with such burdens. But to him, 
of course, it had long ceased to be a burden, and had be- 
come a life-task in which he took pleasure. Nor could I 
doubt the quality of the spark of life he had tended so 
bravely and wisely. 

And I wondered whether it might not be a happy 
thing that these seemingly wanton burdens should be 
sometimes given out; for, if they often seemed to make 
an Opportunity a mockery, and to lead to no development 
of the beauty of the spark of life, might they not some- 
times attain this purpose more fully and richly than any 
less grievous kind of task or burden could have done? 


And, returning to our own world, I thought of what I 
had seen. And I thought of the spirit or essence that 
pulses in all the varied and occult channels through 
which life may flow,—of the affinities and repulsions and 
emanations that govern the movements of the vibrating 
atoms and ions, of the ordered marshalling that makes 
crystals, of the life-processes of microbes, of man, of 
human thought. I considered gravitation, so inconceiv- 
ably conveyed through what, to all our means of cogni- 
zance, is mere empty space, to drag world towards world 
and keep each to its enforced career; and other mes- 
senger influences that stream from star to star, from 
world-system to world-system, permeating all space,— 
stupendous, swaying, vital forces of the universe of which 
our elaborate organisms have no sense, but to which the 
oscillating needle will conform and set itself; and those 
that impinge on the small sphere of our feeble senses, 
that become manifest to us in the mysterious and appall- 
ing evidences of this awful heart-beat of the universe 
that we see passing across our little sky to the infinite 
beyond; in the comet’s glow, rushing out to bathe the 
sun, or flung back, overpowered by what it encounters; 
in aurora and zodiacal light and false dawn and sun’s 
corona,—nay, in the very sunlight itself. 

And I wondered whether the thing that we call life— 
the force or principle that animates mouse and man and 
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microbe—might not be but another phase of this spirit 
or essence or force that pulses throughout all space; and 
whether the influence we shall have had on our fellow- 
men might not be as the glowing colors of that speck of 
light that fell back into—that rejoined—the sources of 
life; or, as these lights that stream across our sky, a 
manifestation making visible to us the very fire or stuff 
of life itself. 

For, even as the speck of light was the one thing per- 
manent, is not this influence we shall have had on our 
fellows assuredly the one thing we can in nowise escape 
from leaving behind us for good or evil, to be handed 
down through, and affect, the generations of life as long 
as this “pleasing, anxious”’ little world shall hold life at 
all? 

And, again, would it not be worth while that there 
should be these grievous burdens that are sometimes 
found in our world, so long as here and there a spirit 
may be found that can make of one of them so great an 
opportunity to develop and enrich and adorn this speck of 
glowing light that we are privileged to tend and work 
on for a little while, and that Death shall one day receive 
from every man, with all that it has gained or suffered 
at his hands, that it may rejoin and inform that very fire 
of life of which it is a part? 

Pomona, CAL. 


Resurrection, To-day! 


BY SMITH BAKER, M.D. 


The saying of Emerson’s, that at birth “‘the gate of 
gifts closes,’’ is sufficiently attested by common obser- 
vation. Whatever after birth seems to be of the nature 
of ‘gifts,’ accorded especially to select spirits, can be 
known to those only who are so fortunate as to be con- 
scious that something apparently superhuman has dis- 
tinctively come to them. Yet even here there must 
always arise the serious question as to whether self- 
conscious realization in itself constitutes proof that is 
entirely trustworthy. ? 

Of the possession of something which is altogether as 
good as, or possibly better than, additional “gifts” from 
even the highest possible source, every one can be abso- 
lutely sure. Said an old Greek, ‘The gods for labor 
give us all good things,’’ an assurance that can be read 
either to mean everything good to laborers or “all 
good things” to every one who thus uses his life. The 
gifts of labor, then, the results of achievement, are to be 
realized in addition to those granted before birth, and 
to be confidently expected by all who weary not in doing 
well. God sees to the compensation here, and there is 
no withholding or failure possible. 

One gift of labor there is, which seems most appro- 
priately to be considered in anticipation of the Easter 
festival,—the gift through achievement of immediate, 
continuously enhancing resurrection of the spiritual 
nature within from its temporal entombment in mor- 
tality. Surely not after the grave has enclosed all that 
is mortal is the raising of the dead first or chiefly pos- 
sible. Long before, even from the very first self-conscious 
experience, may the old man Adam little by little be 
transcended and transformed, and the new man, the 
Christ, be shown forth in the light of its immortality, 
if only we work for it in the Way which is in truth the 
Life itself. From the very first, too, may we have joy 
in the recognition of our achievement of conscious im- 
mortality in all the successive stages of our mortal exist- 
ence. The Christ forming within is a continuing glory, 
both of hope and realization. 
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In view of this, how clumsy, forbidding, uncertain does 
the idea of resurrection after physical death only appear 
when contrasted with the universally possible realiza- 
tion of perpetual resurrection, beginning when the gate 
of gifts closes, and gradually emerging through the gate 
of achievement, until the entire superhumanity of one’s 
being is brought to light and life eternal! In this we 
see the germinal good, the encouraging influence, of every 
initial thought, feeling, and act that is calculated to 
open up, reveal the resurrectable possibilities within. 
In this, too, we see the cumulative good and still more 
encouraging influence of every subsequent thought, 
feeling, and act, calculated to perpetuate and develop 
these possibilities, even until the ‘“‘lower’’ elements of 
mortality one by one, degree by degree, are overcome or 
subordinated to their appropriate uses, and the ‘“‘higher”’ 
elements of immortality arise into ever-more distinct 
outline and energy. 

Nor is this contrary to God’s word; for, surely, 
“Christ formed within, the hope of glory,’’ denotes 
chiefly the one process whereby mortality is left off, 
transcended, relegated to its own sphere, and immor- 
tality is taken on, cultivated, assimilated, and thus 
comes to its own in fulness of time, and is released for 
manifestation in all the affairs of earthly life. True, 
more time may be necessary for its complete acquisi- 
tion than an earthly lifetime; but its eternal elements 
are revealable and realizable all along, until eventually 
the hope of glory becomes a gloriously realized fact 
in the otherwise inglorious personality. ‘Doing the 
Will” can thus lead unmistakably to the ‘‘doctrine,”’ 
and the validity of this in turn can be proved by its 
daily manifestation in the lives of those who doit. Thus 
can “mortality put on immortality,’ even through the 
process whereby the physical body yields stage by stage 
to the ravages of time, and the spiritual body simul- 
taneously grows stage by stage into its own unique ful- 
filment. Christ was immortal while he yet lived on 
earth: we, like him, are the sons of God, revealable and 
realizable more or less as such, while we yet go common- 
placely about our earthly affairs. In this sonship 
some are capable of much, others of little. One star 
differeth from another star in glory, but when viewed 
in comparison only. Eternally, the light of the stars 
is one, and so is the glory of all resurrected lives, eter- 
nally considered, the same. ‘To the extent that we put 
ourselves to work to initiate, cultivate, and show forth 
the Christ formed within, so do we, shall we, have power 
to be conscious of the spirituality that constitutes the 
only true resurrection, realizable either in time or eter- 
nity. 

To work, then, before Easter, at Easter, afterwards, to 
work always in the right way, in order that the one 
great gift before birth of divine possibilities shall be dis- 
entombed, be amplified, be consciously lived and enjoyed 
more and more, with each succeeding moment,—this is 
the resurrection at hand, blessed forevermore! ‘Life 
abundant” means just this; and how unnecessary to 
await dubiously for unwelcome death before having it. 
Death should be thought of as a glad getting-rid-of 
process, contemporaneous with newness of life. Each 
day we physically die, whether we-wish it or note it, 
or otherwise. Each day, too, we live. But how? 
Under less physical tyranny, less weighted and benighted 
with sordity and selfishness, even better, fuller, more 
immortal than yesterday? Or perhaps progressively 
stagnated, lessening, and gathering mortality only, so 
far as we can see? “I am the resurrection and the life” 
belongs to us now, here. Conceived in becoming clarity, 
this is our immortality. Let us be glad, too, that we have 
it, and that day by day we can bring to its realization 
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more and more of the true Light, and so become more and 
more conscious of our glorified Life, even as the Father 
would have us. 

“But” now, as ever, some men will say, ‘“‘how are the 
dead raised up? and with what body do they come?” 
As elsewhere, so here, the fruit thereof shall tell of the 
tree, the body shall reveal the spirit. And how convinc- 
ing such a revelation is if looked upon simply and with 
the dark glass for once laid aside! For, now, as well as 
it ever can be, is not “the fruit of righteousness sown 
in peace of them that make peace’’? Now, as well as 
ever hereafter, is not the “fruit of the Spirit love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance’? And with these fruits increasingly mani- 
zest throughout earthly life, so far as it is possible to 
ever increasingly cultivate them, who shall mistake the 
“body’’ that concomitantly becomes more and more 
visible, even as the spiritual thus cultivated comes more 
and more to break the bands of the still living physical 
body, and to shine forth for the edification and convinc- 
ing of all who have eyes to see. In the olden scene his 
face was so transparent that its radiance fairly blinded 
the unexpecting onlookers. Nevertheless, it convinced 
them of his transcendent reality, and was an example 
which every “joint heir’? of immortality unconsciously 
follows, just as soon as he comes thus to bear “‘ the image 
of the heavenly,” and finds himself “raised a spiritual 
body,’’ even in the very midst of his temporal existence. 

In all our mortal life, then, in all our striving and delv- 
ing and enduring and failure; in all our prosperity and 
health and hoping; in every conflict and temptation and 
sin; in the prayer that will ascend, the faith that will 
persist, the expectancy that will be blind to every doubt, 
—in everything, everywhere, every moment, let the idea 
of a present resurrection of our ‘‘higher’”’ from our 
“Jower’’ become our confidence, our continuing, enhanc- 
ing, encouraging Life. God’s love is our surety for this, 
our Elder Brother has shown the way. It is ours to 
walk therein, even until we achieve the greatest “gift” 
vouchsafed to man, the gift of a resurrection that is 
intuitively justified, is as graspable as it is rational, one 
that excludes nothing which the future may have in 
store, and is pre-eminently practical from its smallest 
beginnings to its ultimate conclusion. 

Utica, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


One secret act of self-denial, one sacrifice of inclination 
to duty, is worth all the mere good thoughts, warm feel- 
ings, passionate prayers, in which idle people indulge 
themselves.—/J. H. Newman. 

& 


To live in the presence of great truths and eternal 
laws, to be led by permanent ideals,—that is what keeps 
a man patient when the world ignores him, and calm 
and unspoiled when the world praises him.—Balzac. 


& 


In troubled water you can scarce see your face, or 
see it very little, till the water be quiet and stand still; 
so in troubled times you can see little truth; when times 
are quiet and settled, then truth appears.—Selden. 


ed 


It is in those acts called trivialities that the seeds of 
joy are forever wasted, until men and women look round 
with haggard faces at the devastation their own waste 
has made, and say the earth bears no harvest of sweet- 
ness—calling their denial knowledge.—George Eliot. 
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Now, as never in the world before, the passionate yearn- 
ing to explore the mystery of life resents annihilation as 
a base affront. And with the greater need there comes 
the greater hope, seeing that in a world so wonderful 
as that which science has revealed nothing can be too 
grand to be believed,—the grander, the more likely to be 
true,—and seeing that the correlation of this hope with all 
that is most high and pure and grand and lofty in our moral 
life is as God’s pledge,—unless that life be none of his,— 
that he will satisfy our hope with a reality as great as 
our desire.—John White Chadwick. 


s 


“Joy is a duty’’—so with golden lore 
The Hebrew rabbis taught in days of yore; 
And happy human hearts, heard in their speech, 
Almost the highest wisdom man can reach. 
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“But one bright peak still rises far above, 
And there the Master stands whose name is Love, 
Saying to those whom weary tasks employ, 
‘Life is divine when Duty is a Joy.’”’ 
—Van Dyke. 


The Vestals. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


Indomitable Spirit of our Sires, 

Who heard the Call, and calmly rose to go: 

The gentle daughters of their household know 
Life’s stern decree, and guard the hallowed fires. 


Love, pleasure, youth, and all youth’s just desires, 
The joy of life, the pageant’s passing show, 

F All these are Duty’s humble shrine laid low,— 
A priceless gift, no meed of praise inspires. 


A daily sacrifice,—unknown, apart, 

They live in loneliness uncheered by fame, 
Unheeded in the hurrying, worldly mart; 

Yet, e’er prepared, with courage naught can tame. 


Ah! Vestals of the hearth! the wearied heart 
Feeds, with its pulsing life, the sacred flame. 
Caprt, ITALY. 


Encompassed by Witnesses. 


BY WILLIAM WESTERFIELD. 


“They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword: they wandered about 
in sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented” (Hebrews xi. 37). “Wherefore, seeing we 
are also compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us’’ (Hebrews xii. 1). 

I have used the above quotations from Hebrews in 
the connected manner because I do not believe that the 
meaning is thereby distorted. Paul evidently speaks 
of those who have lived and ministered before his day, 
and who had passed to their reward; and in the second 
quotation he seems to imply that these witnesses, though 
not present in the flesh, still ‘“compass us about.’ I 
have chosen these in order to show its application to 
present-day conditions, and because I believe that Chris- 
tians do not as a rule realize how near we are compassed 
about by these witnesses of which Paul speaks. 

I desire to relate two experiences in my own life that it 
has always seemed to me exemplifies Paul’s meaning. 
I trust that, while some may not agree with my conclu- 
sions, they will believe that I relate them not for the sake 
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of notoriety, but to possibly call attention to the fact 
that we may be nearer to invisible presences than we real- 
ize, and that in God’s own way they are permitted to 
minister unto us and comfort and heal us. 

About seventeen years ago I was suffering from an 
attack of typhoid fever, and the physician had almost 
given up hope of my recovery. I had not been a bad 
person in a general way. Mine had been more sins of 
omission than of commission. I felt then the utter 
emptiness of my life as I had lived it. I felt how empty 
I would appear before my God if I was taken then, and 
I earnestly prayed to be spared and used. ‘These were 
the darkest hours of my life. I felt so unprepared, and 
it seemed I must go. It was dark to me all the more 
because I was fully conscious. My mind was clear as 
it ever was, and I realized the situation fully. But, 
unprepared as I was, I felt that the doctor’s judgment 
was right, and I expected to die. I did not fear to die; 
but the thought of going before my God with nothing 
but utter emptiness, a life that had not been lived for an 
object, was overpowering and lay like lead on my soul. 
One night, when I was as wide awake as I ever was in 
my life, I heard a voice as distinctly as ever mortal spoke, 
saying, ‘‘Have faith in God.’”’ From that hour I knew 
I was going to get well. God or his witness had spoken 
tome. If there was nothing real in this, why did I emerge 
from the gloom of despair into the fullest light of hope, 
nay, of certainty? Whose voice it was that came to me 
in that dark hour, and filled my soul with cheer and hope 
and the positive assurance that I would get well, I do 
not know; but I do know that it was the voice of God 
or his witness. I did get well and remained in my usual 
state of health until last May, when I was taken with 
nervous prostration. 

For about ten days I had been unconscious and had 
eaten nothing. I was in great pain. My nerves were 
in such a condition that there was a pain in the region 
of the solar plexus, the great nerve centre of the body, 
that was indescribably severe and excruciating. I could 
not sleep. I was in too much pain. At the same time 
I realized that I was very sick. Again the doctor had 
given me up. He said I was a very sick man, and the 
chances were against me. One day, while I was in great 
pain, and was for that reason as wide awake as any 
man could be, I felt a hand laid on my body over the seat 
of pain, and it left me instantly. I felt that hand laid 
on me as plainly as ever I felt the touch of a mortal hand. 
I asked my wife, ““Did any one touch me?” She said 
no one had touched me. I was so weak I was only a mere 
skeleton, but I was never more rapturously happy in my 
life than I was then. I told my wife, ‘I am going to 
get well.” She asked me how I knew or something to 
that effect, and I said, “I felt a hand touch me, and the 
pain has left me.’”’ I was, as before, unafraid to die; 
but I have three young children that I disliked to leave 
so young and unprepared to fight life’s battles, and I 
had prayed to God to leave me with them a little longer. 

The psychologists will say I was dreaming, or was the 
victim of an hallucination that my overwrought and 
weak mind imposed upon itself. Why did I feel that 
touch and hear that voice when I had absolutely no ex- 
pectation of it? Why did I hear the voice when I did not 
even think of such a possibility? Hallucinations, they 
tell us, are produced by certain mental conditions. The 
victim thinks the thing occurs because his or her mind 
has thought that it would occur. The hallucination is 
the result of a line ofethinking or mental habit. It is 
the sabes that happens. But in my case this was not 
so. The unexpected happened. How could I know 
or feel sure that God in his wisdom would grant my peti- 
tion? And, if I had surely expected that he would 
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answer my prayer, how could I think he would manifest 
his will? 

I believe that we are surrounded by clouds of witnesses. 
And I believe that God in his wisdom permits them to 
minister to us. It is our callousness, our being entirely 
out of harmony with things spiritual and holy, that pre- 
vents our having a better understanding of these things. 
In this connection I will mention a blind preacher. Some 
one remarked what a sad thing it was to be blind. He 
said: ‘I thank God I am physically blind. When I could 
see physical things, I thought of them, and I had no spir- 
itual vision. But, when I lost my power to see physical 
things, God opened my eyes to spiritual things, and I see 
now beauties that the physical eye cannot see.”” Physical 
weakness gives the spirit more complete control. In this 
case disease does for us what Paul tells us we should do 
for ourselves; that is, “keep the body under,’’—that is, 
subject to the spiritual. 

Concorpi4, Kan. 


Che Pulpit. 
Of alf Easter Thoughts and Meanings what is Best 
for To-day? 


BY REV. DAVID UTTER. 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above and cometh 
down from the Father of lights with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning —JAME#sS i. 17. 

Of Easter thoughts and meanings there have been 
many in the years and ages during which the festival 
has been celebrated. All were good and inspiring in 
their time, many beautiful. Some that were helpful 
and comforting to men of former times are so no longer 
to us. Some are immortal and will abide with man 
forever. 

The first of all, no doubt, was the astronomical thought. 
This certainly was the first that bore the name Easter, 
for that word is the name of the spring festival which 
our forefathers celebrated in Northern Europe before 
the days of Julius Cesar. ‘They, like all primitive people, 
worshipped the sun. And now that we know that all 
the religions of man are natural, we can lay prejudice 
aside, and ask, why not? What object of all that human 
eyes ever beheld is so glorious as the sun? Ljight-bringer 
and life-giver to the earth, is it any wonder that the 
first men who stood upright on this planet and were 
able to put their thoughts into speech said to each other, 
as the days of winter grew longer and longer, till the 
time came when the sun looked straight in at the eastern 
cabin door: “Come, let us worship the sun! Winter’s 
bonds of ice are broken; the summer birds have come; 
the buds on the trees are bursting. He is risen indeed, 
the Lord of our life, the Cod of light. Come, let us 
worship the sun, for this is Easter day!” 

For myself I confess that this cosmic gladness that I 
feel on April days when I catch the first glimpse of a 
blue-bird’s wing, or hear the robin’s note, is as true a 
sense of worship as J ever feel. It makes me just glad 
to be alive and to feel myself a part of so good a world. 

Why should it be thought idolatry to worship the sun? 
Whatever name we use in worship, whatever image 
stands before the mind, is but a symbol of the eternal 
reality which we praise, and that reality we cannot 
fully know nor rightly name. ‘The sun is as good a symbol 
as any. 

The sun with its light, by which we see the faces of 
those we love and all the mountains and seas and beauti- 
ful and good things of the whole earth, whose light gives 
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us these things indeed, and whose heat greens the grass 
and yellows the corn, builds the forests and lifts the 
clouds, makes life possible here, impossible otherwise,— 
wonder not, that most, if not all, early races worshipped 
the sun, gathered on hill-tops at his rising and shouted, 
“He is risen: praise the Eternal Light!” 

The second Easter thought which I will note came 
from the heart and brain of the great Semitic race which 
has done more for monotheism and unselfish, ethical 
religion than any other race,—polytheistic, perhaps, in 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Tyre, but outgrowing that earlier 
stage, spoke through their greater prophets the higher 
thought: “There is no God but God. The universe 
is his and he made it, and He is One.” 4 

The Easter of the people Israel, when in Palestine they 
began to write, was a festival called ‘‘Pascha’”’ (which 
we translate “‘ Passover’’), a word which had lost its mean- 
ing before they began to write their story. 

When they began to write, they had traditions of a law- 
giver named Moses, who had brought their fathers to 
the borders of the land of Canaan, out of Egypt, or, as 
some now read, out of North Arabia. (The Hebrew 
word for Egypt is Mizraim; but there was another region 
in North Arabia called Mizraim, and some think it was 
from that nearer place that Moses and Joshua brought 
the people who conquered Canaan and made Jerusalem 
their capital.) Wherever they came from, the early 
writers of this gifted people were interested in enlarging 
the story of Moses to increase the authority of the laws 
that he had given. And they surely wrote his story large. 
All their religious usages and ceremonies, inherited from 
a forgotten past, their writers attributed to Moses. All 
words of forgotten meaning, such as “ Pascha,” budded 
with legends and bloomed in stories explanatory and hor- 
tatory, and, by being written, they formed a large part of 
the mythology of the race. 

And the explanation these writers gave of the word 
“Pascha”’ was that the Lord passed over the houses in 
Egypt whose door-posts were smeared with the blood 
of the Paschal lamb, but slew the first-born children in 
every house in Egypt that had not that sign. Let me 
say candidly and sincerely that I think that dreadful 
story had no other foundation than that the meaning 
of the Semitic word ‘‘ Pascha” was “‘ passing-over.”’ 

It would not be an unreasonable guess to think the 
real origin of the spring festival of the Jews was as- 
tronomical; that they, as well as our Teutonic forefathers, 
marked with a day of religious rejoicing the time when 
the rising sun had passed to the north of the line to the 
true east. However that may be, the early Christians, 
being largely of Jewish origin, brought into their new 
church the old passover festival. Jesus was crucified 
at the passover season. Coming from Galilee to Jerusalem 
to keep the feast with his disciples, he was crucified by 
the authority of the Roman governor, Pilate, being 
accused of aspiring and conspiring to make himself 
king of the Jews. He may not have died upon the cross. 
There are stories that he was afterward seen alive in 
Jerusalem and in Galilee. He may have revived in the 
tomb, and, by help of his disciples, been taken to Galilee. 
In this way the story of his resurrection may have had 
its Origin. Many, many years passed after the tragedy 
before anything was written about him,—fifty years, 
at least, more likely seventy or eighty or more. When 
at last the Gospels were written, only traditions of his life, 
teachings, and death remained, and from these our rec- 
ords were made. 

The real resurrection was that of his religion, not of 
his body. At the time of the first Christian writings 
that have come down to us it was accepted as true that 
Jesus rose bodily from the tomb, and that, after showing 
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himself alive to several companies of disciples, he ascended 
bodily into heaven. 

The story and the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body of Jesus, and the theory of the resurrection of our 
bodies on some great day, is a severe tax upon the faith 
of modern Christians. Is it a good doctrine for to-day? 
Good in its time, no doubt, and good for some people 
yet perhaps, but not worthy of the place it holds in the 
Easter services in the churches of our country and time. 
For, as a proof of immortality, the story of the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus fails among logical, educated people 
to-day. wi 

Most Christian churches make this the Easter thought, 
and stake all upon it. This seems to me not only il- 
liberal, but unwise. Requirement of belief in the miracu- 
lous as a condition of church membership and fellowship 
seems to me a great mistake in our time. Look at the 
people who are thus excluded! They are, in character 
and all moral and intellectual qualities and attainments, 
at least equal to those who are able to profess belief in 
the supernatural. 

Perhaps the central Easter meaning is immortal life. 
Leave that phrase unqualified, and let each take it in 
what sense he can, and it unites the worshippers in all 
churches that mark this day in the calendar. Some may 
interpret it according to their own narrow hopes of a 
never-ending continuance of their own consciousness. 
Others may mean by it the continuance of human life 
upon the earth,—men die, man is immortal. Others, 
with still broader views, may think of man as but a 
differentiated form of a common life that includes the 
grass and the trees, the birds and the flowers. ‘Their 
thoughts may range back through the long ages to the 
beginnings of life on this planet and forward with the 
coming centuries to the time when the dark star shall 
swim into the solar system that shall resolve all into 
the chaos of star-dust out of which it grew; and they 
may thus include in one vast sweep all the life that has 
been or shall be here and name that the one life immortal. 
Others looking within, and conceiving life as spiritual 
rather than material, may use the word “immortal’’ as 
signifying quality rather than anything measurable in 
space or time. ‘This is the highest reach of pure thought. 
These say with Browning :— 

“A spark disturbs our clod, 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of his tribes that take, 
I must believe.” 

Religion is, and must ever be, rather a matter of faith 
and feeling than of logic and proof and demonstration. 
We do not know what life is. If it can be shown that 
matter can originate life and thought, why, then, we shall 
think more highly of matter. If one satisfies himself 
that thought is the ultimate basis of all things, that 
thoughts are the only things, then great is thought, capable 
of building vast worlds and sustaining them through 
the ages. You see, the ultimate reality is not knowable 
by us in all its length and breadth and time relations 
or eternal extensions. We individuals have our limi- 
tations, and should use sparingly such words as “‘infinite’’ 
Os “eternal,” for we do not fully know what we mean by 
them. 

Our lives are real to us, whatever their final use or 
deepest meaning may be, and making the best of them 
should chiefly engage our thought. But let us remem- 
ber that quality is more important than extension. We 
have seen lives of men extended to near a century’s 
limits, with little in all their years to admire. An infinite 
extension of such a life, so far as we can imagine what 
infinite would mean in such a case, would be a calamity 
rather than a blessing. 
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I have said that immortal life is the great central 
Easter thought, and have spoken of various interpreta- 
tions of what the phrase means. The best meaning, the 
best thought for to-day, as I see it, must pertain to 
quality of life rather than mere continuance or extension. 

I will further amplify my meaning by taking the words 
“resurrection”’ and “‘rising,’’ and will show, as far as I 
iat what they should mean in a practical way in our 
ives. 

“Awake thou that sleepest and arise from the dead,”’ 
is a scriptural exhortation attributed to Paul. But the 
death from which he would have those to whom he wrote 
rise is indifference to life’s greatness and worth. Rise 
up and be a man, find your work and do it gladly and 
well. Be alive to your responsibilities, your privileges, 
your duties, and your opportunities of vision and joy, 
I take to be his meaning. And it isn’t simply Paul 
who says this to us. It is the universal spirit of Hu- 
manity. It is that old life of the race, preserved in 
youthful vigor through a thousand generations, the life 
that has builded all the cities of the world and tilled 
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all fields, sailed all seas, explored all depths, climbed . 


all heights, and resolved the riddles of the natural world. 
It is the living God in man who says, ‘‘ Awake thou that 
sleepest and arise from the dead.’”’ We name obedience 
to this call, progress, improvement, evolution: to-day let 
us call it rising up into the higher life, realizing our im- 
mortality in the law of growth. Not only at each year’s 
springtime do we need to make new beginnings, renew 
our courage, discount our failures, and revive our hope, 
and move on, but at each crisis of action, at the dawn of 
each new day. This growing into the greater, more 
abundant life is to me the real resurrection that I count 
best of all Easter meanings. 

There is a text in the book of Ecclesiastes which says, 
“What God doeth, it shall be forever: no man can add 
to it nor take from it.” That I think applies to death 
and death’s to-morrow, whatever that to-morrow may 
be. We cannot add to it not take from it in any way 
except in what we become in this life. For the rest our 
hope is in God. My God is the eternal reality that is 
in and over all things. To him I say:— 


“Thou madest man, he knows not why. 
He thinks he was not made to die, 
And thou hast made him, thou art just.’ 


And there I rest and hope. I donot know. I think it 
would not be so well if I did know. But, alas! when 
you have lost your friend, one that you deeply loved, 
you wish to know. You wish to know more than you 
do or can know and to believe more than you do or can 
believe. 

Trust in God and hope. Say as Tennyson said of 
his dear friend to whom he reared such a noble monu- 
ment of philosophical poetry :— 

“He lives in God and there 
I find him worthier to be loved.” 


So much is good in all this great world, the Power 
that is in it all must mean the best for all. Every worthy 
desire of a pure heart must have its fulfilment and fruition 
sometime, somewhere, though we are too short-sighted 
to see it now. ‘Trust in God and hope. 

But for yourself rise into the fuller, better life. Ful- 
fil toward your fellow-man all the high demands of that 
deep love which great Nature put into your heart. These 
beautiful flowers fulfil the laws of their dim, half-con- 
scious lives. The end is beauty to-day and is new life 
to-morrow. 

Let us grow upward, also, round out the normal life of 
man; move upward, crowding out the unworthy thoughts 
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and feelings, taking hold upon the sublinie opportunities 
of to-day, help the world along toward the age of justice 
and good will. 

Awake thou that sleepest and rise from the dead. 
Christ is risen! Yes, Jesus rose from lowliest birth to 
become the ideal of the earth’s greatest ages. In courage, 
perseverance against difficulties, in patience under pain, 
in trust in God and faith in Good, he has risen to be our 
highest ideal of the perfect life of man. Let us follow 
him. Rise with him into new life and leave the result 
to God:— 


“That God who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


DENVER, COL. 


The Easter Message. 


For Jesus came to save a world,—not satisfied with sav- 
ing the Jewish nation, or with saving John or Andrew, 
James or Peter, least of all thinking of saving himself 
even from suffering or from death. It is the world he is 
to save. ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men nearer to 
me.’’ And to you and to me: “Go out into all the world. 
Proclaim these good tidings to the whole creation.’’ To 
the poor creature who will be released from prison to- 
morrow, as she stands again on the threshold of her dirty, 
deserted room, to say to her that she shall find friends on 
the right hand and the left, that she shall not be led into 
temptation by Babel here or Satan there. The good 
tidings are for her: she is a child of God, and she may 
have the joy and blessing of a world new made. 

‘To meet to-morrow the merchant from the West, the 
seaman from the ocean, with the welcome one gives to an 
old friend returned from travel. How can we help you 
forward? What shall wedo for you? ‘To listen patiently 
to this boy who is so eager to widen the range of his 
studies; to care for the cheer of to-morrow of that poor 
girl yonder in the sanitarium; yes! to hear again the 
somewhat tedious story of the widow who cannot work 
out her stint of the needle as she could when she was forty 
years younger; to confound and to overthrow this or 
that combination which the devil has organized in his 
own interest,—all this, in the life of Monday and Tuesday, 
of a new week or a new year, will show whether to you and 
me Easter is a matter of ribbons, of bonnets, and the 
display of greenhouses, or whether Easter means more 
life, new life, higher life for a world new born. Ah, yes! 
There are plenty of sepulchres in Boston with stones rolled 
against their openings. ‘There is no need to go far to see 
the guards who are set to keep things as they are. But 
you and I are alive. We are not asleep. If you and I 
choose, we have infinite life, the life of God, at our com- 
mand. And you and I, if we take encouragement of the 
great lesson of to-day, may roll away yonder stone 
from the poor germ which cannot grow; we may carry 
water to the dry roots of the tree that is dying; we 
may open the eyes of him who cannot see; we may 
open the ears of him who has not heard the good tidings. 
If you or I plant the grain of mustard seed, if we water it, 
if we guard it well, trust God’s sunshine and his showers 
of mercy, it will burst from its sepulchre, it will drink 
in life and light, it will be born again. 

We have the joy of working thus with God if we really 
heed the Easter lesson of life, abundant new life, more 
of it and more, if with good faith and careless of our- 
selves you and I go forth to-day to bring glad tidings to 
every creature. Epwarp E. HALE. 

Easter, April 18, 1897. 
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Easter on the Western Slope. 


Next Sunday will be Easter. Every year 
we grow in true pagan appreciation of this 
festival, which does not, therefore, lose any 
of its Christian significance. It was nature’s 
festival first. The Church of Human En- 
deavor always celebrates Easter. ‘The an- 
nouncement card came in this morning’s 
mail. It is a pretty leaflet, with white and 
yellow crocuses scattered over the cover, and 
a small print of Hoffman’s head of the boy 
Jesus inside. The short verse on the oppo- 
site page is,— 


“Just as Thy Easter sun to-day 
Warms into life each tiny spray, 
And all the flowers start, 
We know the light of love divine 
Shall give at last all souls of Thine 
The Easter of the heart.” 


Saint Bernard will lead us in a service that 
allies the earth’s reawakening life with the 
impulses of love and worship in the heart of 
man. We join a larger chorus than we know 
in our Haster hymns and songs: we are help- 
ing to feed a tradition, to preserve a religious 
form and custom that far antedates the 
special ceremonies with which any particular 
communion, even the oldest, celebrates the 
day. The Easter-tide is as old as the heart 
of man—as the heart of nature out of which 
man was born. 

Though the goddess is thousands of years 
old, yet we figure her, and always shall, in 
the form of a young maiden, blossom-crowned, 
her face radiant with youth and hope. We 
are all sun-worshippers at this time of year, 
though we do not go out in holiday proces- 
sion, bearing wreaths and other votive- 
offerings, to greet Oestara. ‘Tall white lilies 
will bloom on the minister’s desk: the theme 
may be the resurrection, but not the body’s. 
We shall be told to put our hearts in tune 
with the growing world around us, to seek 
the life everlasting that comes with right 
deeds enacted here on earth. 

Our Easter would be well employed in the 
celebration of the proved worth of man, 
though only to encourage to greater worth. 
Too long has the fair body of our Lord lain 
within the dark and cheerless tomb! Too 
long has the body cramped the spirit, man 
distrusted himself! It is time to roll away the 
stone, to throw off the heavy incubus of care 
weighing us to earth, and free the waiting 
spirit within. Let the living soul come forth 
and rule! 

As for the great theme which most of the 
pulpits deal with on this particular Sunday 
with so much futile learning and skill in 
argument, I am content to leave it to those 
more concerned over it than I am. Shall I 
live after death? I am living now. This 
“Now” is all I can ever possess. Let me 
extract from it as much wisdom, happiness, 
and power as I can. Cheerfulness and cour- 
age! These are the qualities which the re- 
turning goddess inspires,—belief in the worth 
of to-day, renewed interest in the life that 
now is. 

To me the great lesson in the great poem, 
seventeen years in the writing, is not found 
in any so-called religious conclusion wrought 
out by the poet, from his youth’s deep loss 
and all the doubts and questions it aroused 
in his mind. Iam glad for any such helpful 
conclusions others may find there, for all the 
answers to human longings God speaks 
through the lips of preacher, philosopher, or 
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poet. But in my reading of the great elegy, 
the solution is found, not in any one of the 
hundred and thirty short poems which make 
up the long one, in which the poet voices all 
“his weak and wandering cries,’’ but in the 
epilogue. Here where the striving mind 
ceases to speculate and forecast, where the 
problem is abandoned, not in despair, nor 
from weariness with his task, but from 
freshly wakened interest in the world about 
him—here is the problem’s solution. Here 
the quest ends. 

Grief is worn out. ‘The friend lost so long 
ago is not forgotten, but human affection 
has its present living demands. Another 
friend has been found, not to replace the old, 
but keeping the heart alive to love’s continued 
bounties. The sister, betrothed in the old 
time to the friend who was lost, wore the 
weeds of her unwedded widowhood for many 
years; but reviving nature called loudly in 
her heart, too, and the new friend became the 
new lover. The funeral dirge ends in an 
epithalamium. ‘The house of mourning turns 


to one of joy. Life proves stronger than 
death,— 


“T will not shut me from my kind.” 


Thus our poet won the great boon of faith, 
but not the lower, lesser faith gained through 
the granting of our special petition, the 
prayer as our poor words and hopes frame it. 
The note of personal plaint and beseeching 
is dropped. A larger vision has reached 
his soul, and stilled it:— 


“Behold, I dream a dream of good, 
And mingle all the world with thee. 
‘“Thy voice is on the rolling air, 
I hear thee where the waters run 
Thou standest in the setting sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair.”’ 

Our thoughts on these deep, imponderable 
themes grow less and more abstract. Life 
interprets itself to us more and more in 
terms of its numerous little human aids and 
dependencies, at the same time that the out- 
look grows less human and personal as we 
proceed. Deep calleth unto deep; but the 
surface of things pleases and interests us, too. 
The present never satisfied us so well!—nor 
seemed of so little importance. We never 
felt more assured of coming good nor less 
inclined to speculate on its nature. 

Work tires us more quickly than it once 
did, but it is our best relief from weariness. 
That which we seek as rest often wearies 
more than it refreshes. The physical, we are 
vaguely conscious, is losing its hold upon us, 
but the spiritual delays to make its full and 
final claim, and we wait for what is to come 
next.— Celia P. Woolley, in the Western Slope. 


The Old Portland Street Congrega- 
tion, London. 


BY REV. J. PAGE HOPPS. 


It was one of our joys at the old chapel, 
in little Portland Street, to welcome visitors 
from America; and it is now one of our sor- 
rows to find that they go to the old spot 
only to discover that the chapel has disap- 
peared. 

I am sure it will prevent trouble and dis- 
appointment if you will allow me to tell your 
readers that we have removed to University 
Hall, Gordon Square. As the chapel was the 
scene of Dr. Martineau’s last ministry, so 
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this Hall was the scene of his lectures in Lon- 
don, and of his long intercourse with the 
students of the Manchester New College. 
We are, therefore, still associated with his 
honored work. 

Will you further allow me to give par- 
ticulars of routes to this very central spot? 

Gordon Square is very near to Euston 
Square, Russell Square, and Goodge Street 
stations, omnibuses along Tottenham Court 
Road (stop at Francis Street), and Maryle- 
bone Road, and Euston Road (stop at Gor- 
don Street). 

For Russell Square: Piccadilly Railway 
direct, also omnibuses from various parts. 
Stop at Tavistock Square. For Euston 
Square: Metropolitan Railway. For Goodge 
Street: Hampstead Railway direct, or Cen- 
tral London Railway (change at Tottenham 
Court Road). 

Lonpon, ENG. 


A Correction. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


The following statement in the editorial 
paragraphs of the Christian Register (March 
30, 1911): “This change [reduction of Eng- 
land’s drink bill] seems to have been brought 
about not by law, but by the increase of 
a tendency toward moderation,” is a com- 
plete misrepresentation of the facts. 

(1) The reduction in the use of liquors 
(so far as due to public sentiment) has been 
brought about, not by the advocates of 
“‘moderation,”’ but by the apostles of total 
abstinence. With few exceptions the gen- 
erals and admirals, doctors and jurists, 
ministers and statesmen, insurance com- 
panies and railroad organizations, and the 
noble band of women who are there winning 
the fight for sobriety plead, not for the 
moderate use, but for the absolute disuse of 
liquors. Though the Church of England 
Temperance Society still maintains the dual 
basis, its influence is strongly on the side of 
total abstinence. The fast growing world 
conviction is that in the light of scientific 
discovery temperance must mean, not mod- 
eration, but abstinence. 

(2) All authorities in England attribute 
the surprising recent reduction in England’s 
drink bill primarily to the restrictive liquor 
legislation with which the name of Lloyd 
George is associated. He has accepted the 
responsibility in many notable speeches. 
The friends of temperance in the Liberal 
party praise him for it. The brewers and 
distillers (and they ought to know!) hold 
him responsible for their loss of trade and 
curse him for it. It is universally admitted 
that the lessening of opportunities, by closing 
hundreds of bars, has decreased drinking. 

Allow me to add another statement. The 
ancient fallacy is constantly. making the 
rounds of the press and the platform: Man 
cannot be made good by law! But is not 
this the real object of all legislation, to 
make people good in a large and general 
way? They are made good by statute just 
as they are made wise by law. In the 
one case government provides the means 
of education, and in the other it imposes 
restraints upon vice and creates incentives 
and opportunities of virtue. The state 
would be a pitiful failure could it not help 
people to be good, not by fiat, but by provid- 
ing favorable conditions. And this is all 
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that the advocates of temperance laws have 
inmind. Both law and sentiment are needed. 
Law without the enforcing public sentiment 
is like a machine without motive power; 
while mere public opinion without some 
definite legal agency for its enforcement is as 


ineffective as powder burned in the open air. 
ROSLINDALE, Boston. 


China’s Appeal. 


Nearly thirty thousand Chinese have signed 
a monster petition, which was sent on March 1 
to the king of Great Britain. It asks that 
the opium trade may stop this year. Last 
November an English gentleman sent the 
following letter to the Chinese: ‘‘We are 
demanding that our government stop this 
trade, not at the end of ten years, but 
speedily. You note that one reason given 
for not shortening the period is that ‘China 
has not expressed a wish to be free.’ Cannot 
you urge your foreign office to take a strong 
stand and request that China shall have the 
tight at once to prohibit opium? Cannot 
you also start a monster petition, by the 
people, to be sent to England to show that 
China wants freedom now? ‘This will help 
our English Anti-opium movement as we 
urge our own government to stop this cursed 
trade. Your help with ours may win the 
day.”’ The Chinese have taken the matter 
up with great earnestness: the result is this 
appeal. The names are written on over two 
hundred sheets, which, joined together, make 
a petition one hundred and thirty feet long. 
They have asked the British Anti-opium 
Society to send the appeal on their behalf 
to the king. A photograph was also sent 
of some of the hundreds of letters received. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Baptist, Congregational, Wesleyan, 
and other church bodies in Great Britain 
ate greatly disturbed over the continual 
decrease in membership during the past 
few years disclosed by their church censuses. 
Instead of a growth in membership and zeal, 
the returns reveal a positive decline in both 
these essentials of denominational and 
religious progress. Perhaps this may be 
due to the difficulties inevitable to a time of 
readjustment, both of faith and of methods; 
but it is naturally a cause of grave concern 
to the leaders of the British free churches. 
The Unitarian body in England shares in 
this decline; but, on the whole, is better 
off than its more orthodox neighbors. We 
wonder if greater honesty in reporting 
church statistics has not something to do 
with this matter. To cut down swollen 
statistics of membership and resources is 
a sign of moral health and courage which 
more than counterbalances the lost de- 
lusions of a fictitious growth. We know 
not a few denominations in the United 
States, from the Roman Catholic to the 
Unitarian, which might be profitably em- 
ployed in such a task. 

Rev. Gertrude Von Petzold has taken 
charge for six months of the Waverly Road 
Unitarian Church in Birmingham, once 
ministered to by Rev. George Dawson, the 
celebrated lecturer. 

In a book by S. Tattvabhushan, “Social 


Reform in Bengal,” a strong plea is made 
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for work among the depressed castes and 
classes in India, and the brave and self- 
denying labors of Sasipasada Banerjee, 
founder of the Devalaya, or shrine of uni- 
versal religion and humanity, in Calcutta, 
are fittingly adduced as a noble: example 
for his fellow-countrymen. We are not 
sure but it may teach an equally needed 
lesson to Western nations, and some day 
we hope to tell the story of its aims and en- 
deavors. This and other similar instances 
are interesting as showing that in India, 
as well as among Christian peoples, the 
social question is becoming uppermost in 
religious circles. 

Our honored friend, Principal Heram- 
bachandra Maitra, has returned safely to 
his home and important duties in India. 
He received a warm reception from his co- 
religionists. In speaking of his impressions 
of the Berlin Congress, Mr. Maitra thought 
the latter remarkable as an indication of the 
tendency toward the realization of a uni- 
versal faith. He also noted the spirit of 
toleration and a desire to understand one 
another, as well as the emphasis placed on 
the essentials of religion, rather than on its 
accidents. His American audiences were 
especially responsive and appreciative. The 
Unitarians in both England and America 
were sympathetic toward the Brahmo- 
Somaj; but the divisions and differences 
in the latter could not meet their approval. 

An attempt is being made by the Brahmo- 
Somaj to induce their members to make 
sixteen, instead of fourteen, as now, the 
minimum marriageable age for girls. 

In the census of 1901 in India the num- 
ber of members of the Brahmo-Somaj was 
returned as only 4,000, which was a palpable 
understatement. The society is now mak- 
ing an endeavor to assure an approximately 
just return in the census report of next 
year. The Arya and Prarthana Somajes 
are very much more numerous. 

The City College, Calcutta, of which 
President H. C. Maitra, recently with us in 
America, is the head, has a larger number 
of undergraduate students (984) than any 
other in India. It has been initiated and 
sustained by the Brahmo-Somaj, or Asso- 
ciation of Hindu Theists. It is the only 
unaided college in Calcutta, and the only 
one in India which admits women to its 
courses. Without either government or 
foreign missionary aid it has maintained 
itself by the devotion of its supporters and 
the sacrifices of its teachers. It ought 
especially to appeal to Unitarians, whose 
principles in religion and education it rep- 
resents. 

Rey. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., has an 
interesting article in the Indian Review on 
the topic, ‘‘ Will India become Christian?” 
He is of doubtful mind, holding that Chris- 
tianity will hardly be able to satisfy the 
educated high caste Hindus and Moham- 
medans, who, in the future, as in the past, will 
rule the soul of India. At all events, if it 
does win their acceptance, it must be a 
form of faith less theological, less “Western,” 
and more sympathetic, broad, and liberal, 
more ethical and practical than that now 
generally preached in India. 

Another article by Dr, Sunderland on 
“Julia Ward Howe: The First Woman of 
America,” and a third, ““H. C. Maitra in 
America,’”’ appear in the Modern Review. 
The latter journal is an admirably edited, 
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sane, and interesting English monthly re- 
view, emanating from Brahmo circles in 
India. It is published at 210 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. 

The Indian Messenger is a weekly journal 
in English, conducted in Calcutta by Prin- 
cipal Maitra, and others, in the interest of 
theistic religion, social reform, and national 
progress. To any one desiring to obtain a 
clear understanding of the Brahmo-Somaj 
movement we commend this paper. It is 
published at 211 Cornwallis Street, Cal- 
cutta, at 4 rupees and 12 annas, postpaid, 
annually. 

Another interesting Hindu theistic jour- 
nal, also published in Calcutta, is Unity 
and the Minister, the organ of the more 
mystical branch of the Brahmo-Somaj, 
the ‘‘New Dispensation.” It was to this 
school of philosophy to which the late 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, so well known 
in the United States, belonged, and its 
pages are largely devoted to the reverent 
glorification of Keshub Chunder Sen, Mo- 
zoomdar, and other spiritual heroes of 
Hindu theistic faith. Its. editor, Rev. 
Promotho Loll Sen, was educated in part at 
a Unitarian theological school in England. 
The most brilliant orator of the New Dis- 
pensation is now perhaps Prof. T. L. Vas- 
wani, whose keen metaphysical mind and elo- 
quent, almost rhapsodical, utterances made 
him a notable figure at the Berlin Congress, 
and later in England, where he and his 
companion, Mr. Sen, gave a long series 
of public conferences. Both these gentle- 
men have now returned to their homesin 
India. 

A mosque costing $500,000 is to be built 
in London. A new quarterly review, The 
Moslem World, is launched in that city. 
Its chief object is the strengthening of 
mission work among Mohammedans in 
different parts of the world. Not repre- 
senting any one section of the Christian 
Church, it hopes ‘‘to interpret Islam as a 
world-wide religion in all its varied aspects 
and its deep needs, ethical and spiritual, 
to Christians.” 

A Moslem university is to be established 
at Aligarh, India. It will represent the new 
or advanced type of Mohammedan faith 
and scholarship. 

The Theistic Conference of all India met 
at the close of December last in Allahabad, 
with Pandit Sivenath Sastri, the distin- 
guished leader of the Sadharan Brahmo- 
Somaj of Calcutta, in the chair. His ad- 
dress as usual was a feature of the occasion. 
We know few writers in any branch of the 
English-speaking races whose command of 
our language is so complete, the clarity and 
force of whose English idiom is so note- 
worthy, as that of this Hindu scholar on the 
banks of the Ganges. This leads us to 
mention that Mr. Sastri has recently written 
a little work of 108 pages, on ‘‘The Mission 
of the Brahmo-Somaj.” It is published by 
the Kuntaline Press at 61 Bowbazar Street, 
Calcutta, at a cost of one shilling (with 
postage about thirty cents). The book 
deals with the principles and aims of this 
Unitarian movement in India. It is note- 
worthy as the latest exposition of this faith 
and worship, which is destined to become 
in time the universal religion of that coun- 
try, or at least to furnish a most important 
contribution to it. Very striking is the 
testimony it bears to the increasing place 
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accorded by Hindu religious reformers to 
the social and practical side of the religious 
life. Their noble protests against caste, 
child-marriage, mendicancy, the seclusion 
of widows, and other evils of India, their 
advocacy of the emancipation of woman 
and her higher education, and their en- 
deavors to lift the status and condition of 
the depressed classes are worthy of all 
praise. ‘‘The time has come,’ says Pandit 
Sastri, “‘to divert the religiousness of our 
people to philanthropy.’”’ The same tes- 
timony is given by Mr. Hemchandar Sarker 
in an address on the occasion of the anni- 
versaries of the Brahmo-Somaj. He at- 
tributes the downfall of the great religions of 
India to their neglect of the social question. 
The Herculean nature of this social task 
will be appreciated when one considers how 
deep-rooted and universal are these giant 
evils of Indian society. ‘This fact entitles 
our Hindu Unitarian fellow-workers to our 
profound sympathy and co-operation. The 
pretence or excuse for our own indifference 
and selfishness in the presence of the great 
world-problems, which we hear so often— 
“T don’t believe in Foreign Missions’’—has 
no justification here. The purpose which 
animates these free-minded and earnest re- 
formers, and the methods they employ, are 
such as commend themselves to our best 
judgment as well as sympathy. We should 
not be conducting a ‘‘foreign mission’? in 
any traditional sense were we to come to 
their aid, but only fulfilling the simple 
duties of human brotherhood, of interna- 
tional friendship and Christian service. ‘The 
Unitarian churches of the United States 
cannot afford, for their own sake, for the 
sake of their standing among their fellow- 
Christians, for humanity’s sake, to pursue 
any longer their present narrow, provincial 
policy toward the appeals for service in 
other lands which are increasingly pressed 
upon their attention. During the past 
year we have contributed as a denomination 
less than five per cent. of our missionary 
income toward international causes. ‘The 
Episcopal Church of America has given 
nearly fifty per cent., and some forty mill- 
ions of dollars will be raised this year in the 
United States for foreign work, most of which 
is entitled to our respect and imitation. If 
our doubters would look into the matter 
carefully they would find that a remarkable 
change has taken place in the spirit and 
methods of foreign missionary work. ‘The 
old motives for it, the old attitude toward 
the so-called heathen religions, the old 
methods of conversion, have in large and 
increasing degree been exchanged for more 
rational, just, and brotherly ones.’ The 
practical side of Christian missionary en- 
deavor now outweighs the theological. In 
the mean while the international spirit is 
growing with an amazing rapidity among us. 
Great human causes the world over enlist 
us in their service. Science, art, culture, 
government, philanthropy, reform, receive 
our sympathy and co-operation. It is only 
when an appeal for religious world-service 
is made that Unitarians close their hearts 
and purses, and remain to-day almost the 
only body in Christendom which takes no 
active part in the religious uplift and re- 
demption of foreign peoples. What has 
been done through the International Council 
is praiseworthy, but was, after all, the 
work of a few individuals, and not taken up 
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with enthusiasm and devotion by our mem- 
bership. A recent circular letter and appeal 
to our churches by the American Unitarian 
Association in behalf of international causes 
has met with practically no response. As 
it is, we can only hope and pray that there 
will some day be an earnest awakening among 
us to our denominational and personal 
duty in this matter, and that it may not 
be too late for us to regain our self-respect 
and possible influence in the international 
field. 

Certain it is that no church ever had such 
great opportunities given them for con- 
genial and lofty service in the religious 
field as open to Unitarians to-day in India, 
Italy, Scandinavia South America, and 
other countries. d 


Literature. 


History oF NEw TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
By F. C. Conybeare. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents net.—The first 
chapter in the story of New Testament 
criticism goes back to the second and early 
third century, when the writings that pass 
under the name of John the son of Zebedee 
were viewed with suspicion, not only, as 
Dr. Conybeare states, by isolated thinkers, 
but by wide circles of believers. Early 
arguments for or against the authenticity 
of certain books shared sometimes the qual- 
ity of the famous reasoning of Irenzus, the 
Gallic Bishop, who argued that there must 
be four gospels, neither more nor less, be- 
cause there are four corners to the world 
and four winds. Yet the level of modern 
critical research was approached in a treatise 
by Dionysius of Alexandria against the 
Apocalypse, of which an ample fragment is 
preserved in the writings of Eusebius and 
here translated. From these early begin- 
nings the history of New Testament criti- 
cism is unfolded in plain, direct narrative, 
showing succinctly the opposition which each 
new endeavor to reach the truth has been 
obliged to face and the opprobrium which 
from one period to another has been heaped 
upon each new investigator of the ancient 
The movement toward acceptance 
of the Bible as a fount of inspiration rather 
than as a standard of faith has long been 
hindered by those who declare vehemently 
that one must either accept every state- 
ment it contains as literally true or pro- 
nounce it all a tissue of falsehood, a decla- 
ration so manifestly absurd that it is sur- 
prising to find it so often repeated. New 
Testament criticism is known to-day in all 
the churches. Father Joseph Rickaby, the 
distinguished Oxford Catholic, writes: ‘‘In 
the Gospels and Acts we do not possess one- 
tenth of the evidence that carried conviction 
to Dionysius on the Areopagus and to 
Apollos at Ephesus. We are still beset 
with the old Protestant Article, that every- 
thing worth a Christian’s knowing was put 
down in black and white once for all in the 
pages of the New Testament.” ‘The con- 


structive, helpful character of the work! 


which able scholars have done and are 
doing is here recognized. The advance 
that has taken place in the last thirty years 
shows, says the historian, that the day is 
not far off when the Christian records will 
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text in the same impartial temper brought 
to the study o all other documents. This 
book is one of the History of the Sciences 
Series. 


SHUTTLE. By Marion 
Franklin Ham. Fourth edition. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1 mnet.—Mr. 
Ham’s verse is certainly far above the level 
of the average poetry of our day. He has 
genuine imagination, and often the gift of 
lighting the torch by some vital and truly 
illuminating word,—a word which lets us 
into a realm of ~enchantment. A spell is 
wrought, by which, as Macaulay has it, 
“all the burial places of memory give up 
their dead.”’ And this, of course, means art. 
Consequently, we do not agree with those 
who have pitched upon such poems by Mr. 
Ham as ‘“‘Bob White,” ‘‘The Cider Mill,” 
“My Reliquary,” etc., as his best expres- 
sion. These are homely verses that go 
home to the popular heart, and to say this 
is certainly no mean tribute. (According to 
Tolstoy, the question of excellence is to be 
left to the judgment of the majority. But 
there seems to us a fatal flaw in the theory 
which judges excellence by the number of 
persons reached. As Emerson remarked, 
only a few score in each generation read 
Plato; but Plato’s position is not insecure.) 
Mr. Ham can do better and finer work than 
is to be found in these more popular poems. 
There are touches in the sonnet, December, 
where, as the phrase is, the eye is on the 
object, but its realism is lifted, by conformity 
to the laws of poetic art, to the level of 
beauty. For without beauty, where is the 
poetry? ‘The hush and mystery and veiled 
solemnity of twilight are to be found in the 
poem called ‘‘Eventide,” with the Robin’s 
vesper song of “‘liquid clearness.’”” Whether 
such writing will really have its crown 
‘‘within a simple rustic’s honest heart” 
or find its fullest response in the more 
academic mind of one who has not yet for- 
gotten his early youth—as John Addington 
Symonds revelled in Walt Whitman, and 
Charles Eliot Norton gave the kingship in 
modern verse to Rudyard Kipling—is an 
open question. Many of Mr. Ham’s poems 
are evidently haunted by the thought of 
death,—not fearfully, but, as befits the theme, 
with a grave tenderness. ‘‘ The Question,” 
in its naked simplicity suggests some tre- 
mendous lines by Emily Dickinson:— 


THe GOLDEN 


“How shall it be when this unceasing stress 
Of urgent action is removed from me? 
When I no longer with vain buzzings strive 
Against the web of life, no longer press 
The fleeing heels of Opportunity, 

And have no hour to go or to arrive? 
When there is found a little time to die, 
With nothing left to do or think or crave, 
Shall I have patience then to merely lie 
Within the narrow silence of a grave?” 


The long poem ‘‘Marah,” made up of many 
short ones, naturally challenges comparison 
by its subject and method with Tennyson’s 
“Maud.” It is interesting, and has some 
keen bits of reflection and suggestion on 
“the eternally feminine” and on life in 
general, Out of the deep waters of bitter- 
ness and defeat the poet rises to the large 
faith in man, in nature, and in God. This, 
assuredly, is the faith of the wise optimist, 
of the Unitarian,—not perhaps that this is 
“the best possible world,” but that, as it 


be frankly treated like any other ancient | is possible for man to make it a better world, 
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he must put his hand to the work, and never 
own defeat till the call comes from the great 
Commander who placed him here. It is 
certainly one of the merits of Mr. Ham’s 
poems that they are full of this higher faith. 


Ong Way Ovr. By William Carleton. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20 
net.—Many readers will remember a striking 
article published not long ago in one of the 
monthly magazines which gave the expe- 
rience of a salaried clerk who, having lost his 
position at the age of thirty-eight, found it 
impossible to get another and was obliged 
to ‘emigrate to America.’”’ In other words 
he profited by the experience of the newly 
arrived immigrant, adopting his methods, 
though not necessarily all his habits, took a 
tenement flat in the Italian quarter, and 
accepted the first job offered to him,— 
digging in the subway. It was interesting 
considered as a story, and it was most sug- 
gestive considered as a talk on the high cost 
of living, the hopeless position of most 
salaried clerks receiving less than $2,500, 
yet expected to maintain a certain standard 
of living, the duty of American citizens, 
and the reasonableness of the immigrant’s 
faith in his new opportunities. Here we 
have the story expanded into a book by the 
inclusion of closer details of living and fuller 
accounts of the developing new life. Ruth, 
the wife to whom Carleton acknowledges 
his indebtedness from the first page to the 
last, is a more charming heroine than most of 
those in novels, and the more charming be- 
cause there are other women like her. It is 
not to be expected that many salaried clerks 
will immediately ‘emigrate to America,” 
but it will do them good to read the ex- 
periences of one who did, and it may help 
some to see wherein they can better their 
own positions and why it is that they do not 
live more independent lives. 


ALARMS AND Discursions. By Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co.—The peculiar twist in the mind of Mr. 
Chesterton is shown in his title. He takes 
the old stage direction, “Alarums and 
Excursions,’ and turns it into ‘‘ Alarms and 
Discursions.”” His thoughts are like the 
thoughts of other men, but his mode of 
expression is peculiar to himself. One of 
the short papers in this volume is entitled 
“On Gargoyles,” the grotesque, ungainly 
monsters which in the Middle Ages were 
carved as ornaments to cathedrals. He 
would assist in the building of the great 
cathedrals of religion and humanity, but 
he confesses his limitations. He can only 
carve the gargoyles, while to other men are 
given other tasks of order and genius. ‘The 
form is fantastic, but the substance is serious, 
and, if expressed in ordinary terms, would 
often be commonplace. The writer gets 
the impression that the twist in the authors’ 
mind is one which, if conjoined to a weaker 
will and divorced from a serious purpose, 
would tend toward harmful eccentricity. 
Chesterton is doing good work in shaking 
up the creeds and the conventional notions 
of straightlaced men and women with an 
effect something like that produced by Mark 
Twain and Oliver Herford in other fields of 
thought and life. The book is thoroughly 
interesting and often suggestive of things 
which are of permanent value. 
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A Srupy oF GREATNESS IN Men. By J-N. | 
Larned. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com-_| 
pany. $1.25 net.—Mr. Larned has per-| 
formed here a distinct and needed service, 
particularly to thoughtful young people, 
in his clear, high analysis of the qualities 
which make up greatness. In his opening 
chapter he pays his debt to Carlyle’s lofti- 
ness of thought and his magnificent scorn 
for insincerity, recognizing him as ‘“‘the 
unapproachable master’’ of those who would 
discuss greatness in human character. Yet 
Mr. Larned is no unquestioning disciple, 
and he makes it clear that Carlyle’s stand- 
ards for gauging character and genius may 
fairly be challenged, and that it is important 
to formulate definite principles of judgment 
that will enable one to distinguish more 
carefully between men. who are essentially 
great and those who are only extraordinary. 
His proposal and illustration of such prin- 
ciples constitute a valuable study. This 
query into what goes into the making of a 
great man is preliminary to chapters on 
Napoleon, Cromwell, Washington, and Lin- 
coln, each of which is rich in interest, il- 
luminating in comparisons, and helpful in 
suggestion. 


Miscellaneous. 


The latest volume in the Bible for Home 
and School Series, under the general editor- 
ship of Shailer Mathews, gives the book of 
Deuteronomy, and has been prepared with 
introduction and notes by W. G. Jordan, 
D.D., professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Literature in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. The historical impor- 
tance and spiritual significance of this book 
in the Old Testament canon is clearly 
brought out by the introduction, and Dr. 
Jordan indicates briefly its place in Hebrew 
history and literature; discusses its char- 
acter, origin, and purpose; points out the 
fundamental idea and law as here illustrated; 
and estimates its religious significance and 
permanent influence. The ample notes make 
the book especially practical for the use of 
students. (Macmillan Company. 75 cents 
net.) 


Magazines. 


The Bzbelot for April (Thomas B. Mosher, 
Portland, Me.) contains ‘Two Apprecia- 
tions,” being short studies by Robert Ross 
of the life, character, and works of Aubrey 
Beardsley and Simeon Solomon. ‘They 
might not inappropriately be termed two 
Studies in Decadence; for, unfortunately, 
both Beardsley and Solomon, at least in 
their art, seemed to have fared along ‘‘the 
Highway of Lost Men.” There is nothing 
very refreshing in the story of such lives; 
but guide-posts are useful, as well as sign- 
boards, to keep out of certain paths. But, 
of course, this is not all that can, or per- 
haps ought to, be said. Even to this day, 
when all the old foolish fads and fashions 
have passed into their deserved limbo of 
forgotten things, we can recall Aubrey 
Beardsley’s very clever drawings in The 
Yellow Book and elsewhere. Like Tennyson’s 
“little systems” which ‘‘have their day,” 
these extraordinary designs served their 
turn, though a short one. If Beardsley 
was not, as he has been called, quite “the 
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Fra Angelico of Satanism,’’ his cleverness had 
undoubtedly a certain infernal quality in 
it; and we know that “the wrath of man” 
sometimes serves as well as—many other 
things. Simeon Solomon was a less negli- 
gible quantity. In some of those strange, 
shadowy drawings of his, like pictures of 
lost souls just escaped from the fires of hell, 
he made that impression which means genius. 
That acute critic, Arthur Symons, said 
that, to him, Solomon ‘“‘has his place not 
far from Burne-Jones, in any record of the 
painting of the nineteenth century.” But, 
alas! this man, like another “pilgrim of 
Eternity, Lord Byron, was not strong 
enough to lay the ghosts that were always 
clamoring for his soul. The weird, the 
fantastic, the horrible, came to his hand as 
naturally as images of health and life came, 
say, to Chaucer.’”’ “We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of,” and Solomon’s dreams 
were strange phantoms of vague and in- 
effectual desire. But perhaps it is well that 
now and then should be raised a ‘“‘viva 
for those who have failed,” even if, and per- 
haps all the more because, we can clearly 
see the moral causes of their failure. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
The Function of the Church in Modern Society. By 
William Jewett Tucker. 50 cents net. 
The Contessa’s Sister. By Gardner Teall. $1.20 net. 
China’s Story in Myth, Legend, Art, and Annals. By 
William Elliot Griffis. $1.25 net. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Mountain Trail and Its Message. By Albert W. 


Palmer. so cents net. 
Outside a City Wall. By William Allen Knight. 50 
cents net. 
What Will You Do with Jesus Christ? By Wilfred T. 
Grenfell, M.D. 50 cents net. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The Great Texts of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, 
Di $3 net. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Gleam. By Helen R. Albee. $1.35 net. 
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THE CHURCH WHICH LIETH 
FOURSQUARE 


BY 
Rev. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


There is more than one gate into the City of 
God, the Kingdom of Heaven. Let the Church 
Universal catch the vision of the city which lieth 
foursquare, with gates on the east and north 
and south and west; let her give up the notion 
that the City of God has only one gate through 
which men and women can pass into the King- 
dom of spiritual peace and power; and heresy 
trials would cease all over Christendom, ecclesi- 
astical persecution would be a relic of the Dark 
Ages, justice and sympathy would dictate the 
policy of every council and presbytery and 
conference, love would be the motive-power of 
every ecclesiastical act, moral and religious 
fruitfulness the test of spiritual vitality. Too 
long have men seen but one gate, and that in 
their own corner of the Kingdom of God. 
Now it is high time that men should open their 
eyes more widely and behold the many gates 
through which from age to age the multitudes 
of truth-seekers pour into the realm of faith. 
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The Rome. 
A Bip of Spring. 


Down by the willow brook 
I heard this song in spring, 

And so I wrote the words for you 
The pussy willows sing: 


“Sing a song of pussy cats 
Allin a row; 

When the sun at morning wakes 
We begin to grow. 


“When the sun at night goes down 
Pussies go to bed, 

Each a little nightcap brown 
On her fuzzy head. 


“Pussy hugs the willow bough 
As Mother Nature taught her; 
We’d come down and play with you, 
But we're afraid of water.” 


Down by the willow brook’ 
I heard this song in spring; 
Go, children, find the sheltered nook 
And hear the pussies sing. 
—Mary V. Hobart, in Housekeeper. 


The Runaway Easter Egg. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


It looked like a big, pink Easter egg, 
but it was really a little candy-box. If 
you pulled it, it opened into halves. It was 
filled with tiny pink and green and white 
candies. 

Margie bought it for Edith, She wrapped 
it carefully in soft white paper and tied a 
pink ribbon around it. She put it in her 
little basket with a half-dozen other Easter 
eggs. On the way to Edith’s house the pink 
egg rolled out of the basket. It fell on the 
curb close to the walk. 

Margie didn’t know the egg was gone 
until she was ready to give it to Edith. 
She was glad mother had put in two extra 
Haster eggs. She gave both of them to 
Edith. They weren’t as pretty as the run- 
away egg. But Edith hadn’t seen that, so 
she liked them just as well. 

For a long time the runaway egg lay close 
to the walk. Then along came Billy. 
Billy had just five cents in his pocket. His 
stomach said, “Please, Billy, buy me an 
apple.” But his heart said, “No, Billy, 
buy an Easter egg for Aunt Biny—she does 
love pretty things so!” 

Just then Billy saw a round package close 
by the walk. He picked it up and untied 
the ribbon. There was the pretty pink 
Easter egg. 

Billy’s heart was so glad his stomach didn’t 
say anything more about being hungry. 
He ran into a store and bought a bit of a 
basket with his five cents. The woman in 
the store put some pink cotton wool in the 
basket. Then she put in the egg. She 
tied the pink ribbon on the handle of the 
basket. 

Billy ran almost every step of the way 
home. It was a long way, too, through the 
town and along a road to a little village 
where he lived with Aunt Biny. 

When Aunt Biny saw the Easter egg in 
the pink wool, she was every bit as glad as 
Billy had thought she would be. She set it 
on the window-sill. 

She gave Billy a slice of bread and butter 
spread thick with new maple sugar. 
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It was a lovely warm day. Aunt Biny 
opened the window beside the.Easter egg. 
And she opened another window just across 
the room. Then she and Billy went out 
into the garden to see if the crocuses were 
out. 

Along came the wind. It rushed through 
the window. It raced across the room. 
It picked up the basket—Easter egg and all 
—and set it down on the grass outside the 
window. It tipped the basket over. The 
Easter egg rolled out. Then away ran the 
wind laughing to itself. 

It wasn’t long before Bingo came. Bingo 
was a big dog who belonged to Honey Girl. 
He had a sweet tooth—oh, a great many 
sweet teeth. He sniffed at the pink Easter 
egg. It smelled like candy, but it didn’t 
taste like candy. He took it carefully in 
his mouth. As fast as he could, he ran away 
down the street, around a corner, and up a 
long hill to the farmhouse where Honey 
Girl lived. 

Aunt Biny and Billy hunted everywhere 
for the runaway egg. ‘‘Never mind, Billy,” 
said Aunt Biny, “I have the basket, and 
it is so pretty. Maybe some one else will 
find the pretty egg.” 

When Bingo dashed into his own yard, 
there was Sampson, the dog from the next 
farm, asleep by the barn. Of course, Bingo 
couldn’t let Sampson sleep in his yard. He 
dropped the Haster egg. By and by he 
would come back and bury it. 

Just as Bingo had chased Sampson away, 
Honey Girl’s father drove out of the barn 
on his way to town. Bingo had to go along. 
When he came back, he was shut up for the 
night in the barn. 

Next morning early Honey Girl came 
running down to her rabbit house. There 
sat Bunny eating his breakfast. And there, 
just outside Bunny’s house, was an Easter 
egg as pink as Bunny’s ears. 

“Oh, Oh, Oh,” screamed Honey Girl. 
Each “Oh” was as big and rounded as the 
Easter egg itself. “‘O mumsie, do hurry: 
you said he wouldn’t—and he did, he did! 
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Bunny did lay an Easter egg! 


An Easter Surprise. 


BY HESTER LOMBARD. 


“Just one moment, please, Miss Pearson.”’ 
And Mary Dale left her governess waiting at 
the gate while she slipped down the path 
leading to the Lawrence house, which seemed 
to open hospitable arms to guests, known 
and unknown. She stepped softly on the 
side piazza and gazed wistfully at the quiet 
home scene revealed by the loosely drawn 
curtains. This was not the first time Mary 
had entered, uninvited, into an understand- 
ing of the home life of the Lawrences. 

Evidently Mr. Lawrence was speaking, 
for all were looking toward him, and then a 
merry burst of laughter reached Mary’s 
ears. Elsie was in her usual place at the 
big round table. Mary had known Elsie’s 
name for at least six weeks. Opposite was 
the younger brother,—she didn’t know his 
name. Mrs. Lawrence, a sweet-faced woman 


whom you would recognize anywhere as | 


the mother of healthy, happy children, was 
sewing at some bits of lace, perhaps intended 
as a cap for the brown-eyed Hester, now 
doubtless asleep in the nursery. Mary 
' knew Hester’s name, for she had asked the 
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the park. Just then Elsie moved, and Mary. 
could see what she was doing. 

' Miss Pearson called Mary, and she went 
slowly back to the gate. 

“They are painting Easter eggs,’ Mary 
said, as she walked away with her gov- 
erness; “‘and maybe Mrs. Lawrence was 
making something for Easter, too, though 
it might be a cap for Hester.” 

Mary pretended sometimes that she knew 
them all intimately, but she did not feel 
like pretending | now, and broke out rebell- 
iously,— _~ 

“T don’t see eh they should have all the 
fun and I none, do you?” 

Miss Pearson was silent. She knew the 
loneliness of the little motherless girl. 
Mary’s father, mourning the death of his 
young wife, had devoted himself to study 
and hard work, letting his child grow up in 
the care of her aunt in another city. The 
aunt was often ill and had now sought a 
warmer climate, sending Mary back to her 
father, with whom she lived in a big apart- 
ment house, the only child in the place, under 
the care of Miss Pearson, the governess, 
and Mrs. Baker, the housekeeper. ; 

Mrs. Baker was a very stately personage, 
always sewing or directing the two ser- 
vants. Miss Pearson was going to be 
married directly after Easter; and Mr. 
Dale had been saying that, if he could make 
the right plans for Mary, he would go to 
Egypt to look after some explorations 
there. Mary did not know whether she 
should be sent to school, or have a new 
governess, or go to live with strangers. 
It is no wonder she was homesick for the 
home she had never had. 

“T wish I could dream about the Law- 
rences,’’ she whispered to herself that 
night as she crept to bed after a quiet even- 
ing, when Miss Pearson was reading and 
her father had not come home, “but I 
can’t. I never do.” 

This was in the Easter vacation, so that 
there was no school for Elsie Lawrence the 
next day and no recitations for Mary. While 
Miss Pearson went to town to do errands, 
Mary wandered into the city park. In the 
summer she had often sought the society 
of the marble nymph who holds a constantly 
overflowing shell that drips into the tiny 
pond. The nymph was still boxed up for 
the winter; but, as there was no more se- 
cluded spot available, Mary turned to it, 
thinking she might weep a little weep in 
comfortable solitude. She rounded the 
clump of evergreen-trees that shields the 
stone bench and almost started back when 
she saw it already occupied by somebody 
else. In a minute she recognized Elsie Law- 
rence, and noted with a shocked surprise 
that her eyes were red, as if she had been 
crying. 

The two little girls looked doubtfully at 
each other a moment, and then Mary ad- 
vanced, rather shyly. 

“Do you come here, too?” she asked. 

“‘T always do when I feel sad,” Elsie re- 
plied. 

Mary’s eyes opened wider. 

“JT shouldn’t think you’d come very often 
then, but that is why I come myself.” 

The two girls had never spoken to one 
another before, but somehow they felt 
acquainted at once. 


“Dear me,”’ said Elsie, sighing. “I guess 
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you’d think I ought to sit here all the time, 
if you knew how we’re bothered about 
money. I heard mother and father talking 
this morning, and I can’t have my Easter 
hat until the middle of May. Of course 
a rich little girl like you doesn’t know what 
a mortgage is?”’ 

Mary confessed that she didn’t. 

“Of course you wouldn’t,’ Elsie con- 
tinued. “I’ve seen you in your father’s 
automobile, and once I saw you buying a 
beautiful bracelet, and, then, your lovely 
furs! Oh, I guess you don’t know what it 
is to be sad!” 

Mary was sweet-tempered, and she was 
even now thrilling with the unexpected joy 
of this meeting, but she flared up at this. 

“T didn’t know anybody was ever so 
silly,’ she cried passionately. ‘‘As if auto- 
mobiles and bracelets and furs ever made 
anybody happy. I should think that 
any little girl who can play games in the 
evening and has a funny brother and the 
dearest dot of a sister and the loveliest 
mother and a father who is always at home 
and makes fun,—I should think that little 
girl would be happy all the time.” 

Elsie looked a bit ashamed, but she held 
her ground stoutly. 

“Of course I wouldn’t swap them off for 
anything in the wide world, but I guess 
you’d feel sorry when you knew your father 
and mother were worried over mortgages 
and things.” 

Mary was repentant immediately and 
listened eagerly while Elsie explained that a 
mortgage is a big, black, horrid beast of a 
debt that promises to make no end of trouble 
some day if you don’t feed it well with 
interest. One year, when her uncle’s fac- 
tory burned up and her father was ill, the 
Lawrences had to borrow money. 

“Father hoped to pay it all off this year, 
but something happened and now he can’t.” 
Elsie concluded gloomily. 

Then it was Mary’s turn to tell her troubles, 
and, between their confessions and their 
comfortings and their mutual admiration 
and liking, they grew very cheerful, and 
agreed to meet often, provided Mary’s 
father didn’t whisk her away to some plac2 
that would be as bad as a mortgage. 

That very night the blow fell. Mr. Dale 
came home early, and, while Mary perched 
on the arm of his chair, happy to have his 
arm about her, he opened the subject near- 
est their hearts. 

“Mary, dear,”’ he said, “for several days 
I have been in consultation with an old 
college friend. He has a wife who is more 
like your own mother than any woman I 
have ever met, and I am sure you will be 
very happy to live with them until I return 
from Egypt. In two or three more years 
I can settle down, and we will have a home of 
our own, and you shall be my little house- 
keeper; but in the mean time I hope you will 
like Preston,—oh, almost as much as you 
like me,”’ ending with a laugh. 

Mary bit her lip. ‘Never, never, dearest 
father,”’ she cried, and her father comforted 
her as best he could. She would not let him 
talk about the new home to which she was 
going, but she soon became quiet. 

“‘T will promise to be good when the time 
comes, for I know you can’t stay here now, 
father dear,’ she said brokenly, at last; 


“but please don’t tell me one word more | Elsie, 
If you do, I can’t’ Mary, your father has bought that big 


about those people. 
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stand it, and these days must be only for 
us.”’ 

“JT wouldn’t care so much if I hadn't 
just found my first really true friend,’’ she 
thought to herself, but she would not make 
it harder for her father by saying that. 

The three days before the apartment was 
to be given up were hard for both Mary 
and her father, although they filled them 
with as many good times as possible, and 
Mary refused to refer to the coming separa- 
tion. He was to take her to the new home 
on Easter morning as his steamer was to 
sail the following day. 

Easter morning was beautiful and spring- 
like after the cold winds of the week be- 
fore, and, as Mary walked to church with 
her father, she felt something of the joy of 
awakening life and the thrill of hope that 
seemed to be in the very air. Then the ra- 
diance of the church service, with its trium- 
phant strains of rejoicing, stirred her heart 
with new resolve, and she determined that, 
come what might, she would meet it bravely 
and never let herself sink again into the 
despondency and fear of the last month. 

Slowly the two walked from the church 
door, Mary hardly noticing in which di- 
rection they went, so eager was she to re- 
spond to each word and look from her 
father. They took their last walk together 
through the park, up to the brow of the 
hill, and Mary never forgot the peace and 
calm that settled about them as they looked 
over the wide spaces across the river. 

Coming back they crossed the square 
and passed the big oak on the corner. 

“YT love this street,’ said Mary, almost 
happily. “See, father, in that big, yellow 
house my best friend lives. She’s a lovely 
girl. Her name is Elsie.” 

They drew nearer. Surely that was 
Elsie looking for somebody. In another 
minute they had turned in at the gate and 
Elsie was flying down the path toward them. 

“Why, father,” said Mary, tremulously, 
“this is the Lawrence house. This isn’t 
the Prestons’.” 

“Yes, dear,’ her father answered ten- 
derly, “‘this is where my friend, Preston 
Lawrence, lives; but I didn’t know you 
knew his little girl or had ever heard of 
them.” 

There was no time for further explana- 
tions, for Elsie threw her arms rapturously 
about Mary, who was standing stockstill, 
half-dazed. 

“Oh, we are to be sisters for a whole year, 
and maybe two,” Elsie cried joyfully. 
“Isn’t it wonderful!”’ 

Then came the tender greeting from Mrs, 
Lawrence, the friendly smile from her hus- 
band, the merry word from Henry, the 
shy kiss from little Hester. Dinner was a 
happy feast, and Mary’s cheeks took on fresh 
color and her eyes new brightness as she 
realized that never again would she stand 
outside the Lawrence house and gaze un- 
asked through the window. 

In the afternoon when the children had 
found all the Easter eggs, the two girls 
rested for a minute on the blue couch in the 
pretty room that was henceforth to be 
Mary’s. 

“Tt’s a fairy dream come true,’ said 


” 


Mary. ‘‘You are my Easter present.” 
“Yes, and you are mine,’ responded 
affectionately. ‘‘Besides. all that, 
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black beast of a mortgage so that we aren’t 
afraid of it any more. He wanted-to pay 
it himself, but father couldn’t have that, 
and now next year he can pay it all himself. 
Your father has opened a new way for him,” 
and the girls embraced again. 

That was five years ago, and Mary and 
Elsie are now big girls; but they are as fond 
of each other as ever. Although Mary is 
keeping house for her father, not far from 
the Lawrences, the girls see each other 
every day. They often talk of the morning 
when they sat in the city park and told their 
troubles, and of the happy Easter morning 
that followed. 


Little June’s Birthday. 


BY ALICE GREENE. 


O Baby June! your birthday, ’tis to-day— 
Your very first! and I so far away! 
Would I could hear you laugh, could watch you play! 


How seems Life, Sweet, at end of just one year? 
Guess you the meaning yet of smile, or tear? 
Of love?—of hate? Oh, no!—of hope, or fear? 


Ah, Baby June, your little life is bound 
By love alone. As yet no harsher sound 
Than lullabies its way to you has found. 


The only cloud that crosses your blue skies 
Is when, perchance, your mother, musing, sighs: 
Both sun and stars for you are in her eyes. 


Oh many, many years and long, sweet boy, 
Be you that mother’s comfort, pride, and joy— 
A jewel bright which cannot know alloy! 


Working Tools of Insects. 


I wonder if you know that the smallest 
insects you see about you have tools given 
them to do their work with. There is a 
little fly called a saw-fly, because it has a 
saw to work with. It is really a very much 
nicer saw than you could make, if you were 
ever so old. 

The fly uses it to make places where the 
eggs will be safe. What is more strange, 
it has a sort of home-made glue which 
fastens them where they are laid. 

Some insects have cutting instruments 
that work just as your scissors do. The 
poppy-bee is one of them, whose work is 
wonderful. This bee has a boring-tool, too. 
Its nest is usually made in old wood. ‘This 
borer cleans out the nest ready for use. When 
all is ready, the insect cuts out pieces of 
leaves to line the nest and to make the cells. 
These linings are cut in the shape of the 
cells. You would be surprised to see the 
care taken to have every piece of just the 
right size, so that it will fit. When they 
are. fitted, the pieces are nicely fastened 
together and put into the nest. 


“‘O uncle,” said the city girl, “do look at 
the tadpoles in that pool! And to think 
that all those horrid wriggling things will 
some day be butterflies!” 


Little four-year old Robert, like many 
other boys of his age, liked to ask ques- 
tions. So when the first downy chicks 
came in the spring and his mother saw 
him studying them most intently, she 
knew something was coming. And it did, 
for presently he turned to his mother and 
asked, ‘‘Mamma, are chickens’ legs hind 
legs or front legs?”—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 
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A Tolstoy Meeting in France. 


The great amphitheatre of the Sorbonne 
was the scene recently of a profoundly 
religious, though quite unecclesiastical, cere- 
mony,—a touching expression of the culte 
des morts. It was a tribute to the eternal 
memory of Tolstoy organized by the Droits 
de l’Homme. The amphitheatre seats 2,500 
people, but there were at least a thousand 
more in every available spot of standing 
room, and hundreds were unable to obtain 
admission. M. Anatole France and M. 
Frédéric Passy were the joint presidents, 
and on the platform were many eminent 
men of letters and science. By the side of 
Madame Paul Loyson sat one of Tolstoy’s 
daughters, Papeana Tolstoy, who had trav- 
elled an immense distance in order to be 
present. The scene in the great amphi- 
theatre was deeply impressive. Perhaps 
one of the most moving moments of the 
ceremofly was when Madame Séverine, with 
the Russian choir, composed largely of revo- 
lutionary refugees, grouped round her in 
front of the bust of Tolstoy by M. Aronson, 
pronounced in eloquent words a panegyric 
of Tolstoy as the apostle of social change. 
‘The climax came at the end of the ceremony 
when Madame Sylvain, of the Comédie 
Francaise, having recited with nobility 
and sincerity of expression M. Paul Loyson’s 
ode in honor of Tolstoy, a wreath of wheat- 
ears was placed on the bust of the hero and 
the choir burst, as if spontaneously, into the 
concluding chorus. 

The address of M. Anatole France, which 
opened the proceedings, was a characteristic 
utterance of the greatest living master of 
French prose. It lasted only a few minutes, 
and into it was packed a wealth of suggestion 
and ideas expressed in that inimitable style, 
simple as every great work of art. There 
was a certain piquancy in the choice of 
Anatole France, artist to the core, as the 
panegyrist of the denouncer of art. He did 
not shirk the difficulty. Tolstoy, he de- 
clared, whatever he may have thought, did 
not condemn art: he exalted and glorified 
it. Even his denial was an affirmation, for 
art was in every fibre of his body, in every 
drop of his blood. And then in a very few 
words the speaker showed that art is life 
and work, not the luxury of a few, but the 
greatness and dignity of humanity. Tol- 
stoy’s errors are explained and corrected by 
his thought and his life, and, if he erred, it 
was because he sought nothing but the truth. 
Greater than his gospel, his discourses, his 
beatitudes, his parables are his epic genius, 
his generous life, his all-embracing heart. 
“(QO dogmes morts! O pensée vivante!’’ 
The address concluded with a noble protest 
against war. The future, he said, belongs 
to the nations possessing the greatest eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and moral force, the 
best-organized, most united, most prosperous, 
and most generous proletariat. These alone 
are the nations which can impose universal 
peace and international union. War will 
cease, not because it is cruel, for nature 
is' cruel, not because it is unjust, for we 
have no gttarantee that our ideals of justice 
will prevail, but because its political, eco- 
nomic, and social causes will cease to exist. 
Those causes are autocracy, industrial com- 
petition, and the oppression of the working 
classes. 

After Anatole France, M. Frédéric Passy, 
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that wonderful old man whose long life has 
been devoted to the cause of peace, spoke 
of the moral mission of Tolstoy, and of his 
efforts in that same cause; of his profound 
sense of the solidarity of humanity, his 
ardent charity. It was wonderful to see 
the vast audience held by the words of this 
veteran nearing his ninetieth year.—The 
Inquirer. 


What Roosevelt said to the Boys. 


Not long ago Col. Roosevelt came across a 
boy on a street in New York crying despair- 
ingly. Mr. Roosevelt’s interest and sym- 
pathy were aroused at once. When he had 
subdued the lad’s sobs, he learned from him 
that he was lost. The ex-President took the 
boy by the hand and led him to the police 
sergeant at the Twenty-second Street station, 


where, with the aid of the police, the little | ¥ 


fellow was restored to his parents. The 
incident serves to illustrate the keen interest 
that Col. Roosevelt has always evinced in 
boys. His speech, given in his inimitable, 
hearty style before the Hull House Boy Scouts 
on the occasion of his recent visit to Chicago, 
is another illustration of this same interest 
in future citizens. The following is an ex- 
tract from a verbatim report of the address 
made for the Continent:— 

“Tt seems to me that you boys of the Boy 
Scouts Brigade show the true principles of our 
American life in your organization; namely, 
the cultivation of many virtues, strength and 
courage, and the use of these for others’ 
well-being. When you grow up, I wish that 
you boys would remember that the same evil 
which is shown in an unrighteous war is shown 
by every boy who is cruel to the weak. Such 
a boy fails to understand the true principles 
underlying American citizenship. I want 
you to be manly. Do not encourage evil- 
doing by submitting to it. Be strong, but 
use your strength to help lift up the weak 
and the oppressed, and be ashamed to abuse 
those who are not as strong as you are. 

“Scouts! Have the virtues of the pioneers. 
Show the virtues which Lincoln and Wash- 
ington showed, and manifest these in your 
own home and to all the outside world. ‘This 
is an important point,—this showing of the 
manly virtues at home. Act so that your 
mothers and sisters will want you around and 
will not wish you out of the house; and, if 
you do not treat your wives well when you 
are grown up, you have not got the right 
idea of citizenship. 

“T am here to learn and not to teach. I 
want to learn from the work that is being 
done among you boys, and I hope that it 
may be duplicated everywhere in the great 
cities of our country. You boys are teaching 
me something, you are helping me to see the 
solution of great social problems in our coun- 
try. What you are doing helps your neigh- 
bors, and by neighbors I mean really every 
one in America and, indeed, in the whole 
world. 

“Each boy must feel that he is expected 
toearn hisown living. If youare on the base- 
ball nine, you know that every man on the 
team is supposed to pull his share of the load 
in the game, and the same is true in a corps 
of scouts. When you are grown, you must 
earn a livelihood for yourself and those de- 
pendent on you. But this is only half. The 
other half is that you must,help others. And 
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remember, boys, that no one can really help 
himself who does not help others. 

“War is a terrible thing; but, if you must 
fight, do not be vindictive and full of hatred 
in your fighting. Washington and Lincoln 
carried to successful conclusions great wars, 
but nothing is more remarkable than their 
lack of hatred. Lincoln in all his career 
never used an expression which was intended 
to arouse the hatred of the enemy, and I 
hope that you boys may have the spirit of 
Washington and Lincoln. As you grow up, 
strive to make others better, and in looking 
for leaders in life do not follow after any leader 
who shows hatred. If you see other men 
who have beliefs different from yours and who 
who are fighting on the opposite side, re- 
member that there is lots of human nature in 
humanity: strive to get the other man’s 
viewpoint and strive to have him get your 
viewpoint, but do not hate those who oppose 
ou. 

“One of the great problems which we face 
to-day is how to get a better: chance to earn a 
living. As Ihave said, you boys must under- 
stand that you will be expected to earn a 
living for yourself and those dependent on 
you. ‘There are many reforms which must 
be brought about, and I am ready to join 
heart and hand with any one who will better 
the conditions of living, and make it easier 
to earn an honest living—on one condition; 
namely, that that person will not act in a 
spirit of hatred toward any one else.”—The 
Continent. 


On being Ruled by the Few. 


The spirit of the times has invaded even 
the Friends’ meeting, as may be seen in the 
following protest, written by Daniel Gibbons 
of Philadelphia, which we take from the 
Friends’ Intelligencer:— 


It is no new thought that one hundred men 
must necessarily know more than ninety- 
nine and that they shall accordingly rule in 
Church and State; or, even if they be not 
wiser, more capable, that they shall rule 
anyhow, though that unworthy ninety-and- 
nine be men of weight and substance, the 
others ignorant and inexperienced. It is, 
in short, the basic theory of much of which 
we hear under the name of ‘“‘democracy”’: 
the wider open the door be to ignorance 
the wiser will be the decision ot those as- 
sembled. The idea is even invading our own 
society, as witness a thought attributed to 
a well-known member in the report of 
Germantown Young Friends’ Association for 
the meeting of second month rst:— 

“Tt is better for a meeting to be run 
poorly by a majority than to be dictated to 
by a few.” 

By the logic here presented, Chinese 
culture, being most numerously professed, 
is doubtless most entitled to respect in all 
the earth; by an almost unavoidable con- 
clusion, addition, must be the touchstone of 
truth, the plus sign the title of veneration; 
and blessed be that one who, in a society 
or issue evenly divided, throweth his bulk 
to one side or the other and determineth 
the Eternal Verities! 

“The thought seems to me to strike at the 
root of much that is and has been best in 
historic Quakerism. True, the very name 
of “history” is anathema to the moderns. 
Enthroned and glorified certainty—I had 
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almost said ‘‘cocksureness’—I know looks 
only forward, needs not the lessons stored 
up so richly in the past. Each person, in 
their view, I dare say, must test life and its 
principles afresh. Even to some of the 
moderns, I hear, the conventions embodied 
in the Ten Commandments are “obsolete,” 
“out of date,’ or whatever the reigning 
adjective be; so, with ail becoming humil- 
ity, I range myself among the diminishing 
company who still hold that the present 
has its roots and meaning in the past, who 
are convinced that long-established principles 
or rules should be changed, if at all, only 
upon substantial unity of the experienced 
and cultured portion of the body, politic or 
religious. 

“QDictation”’ is one of the phrases that 
comes readily to the lips of the defeated or 
the discountenanced. There was, in the 
past, I know, considerable of it among us. 
But I think that the arbitrary spirit of old 
days is pretty well gone, is one of the things 
of the old times I am readiest to part with. 
But it is a far cry from the rule of the ex- 
perienced few to the tyranny of the ignorant 
many, to the anarchy and disruption, in 
Church and State, toward which, despite 
the easy-chair optimists; we are now tending. 


If the Women did not go to Church! 


In current forebodings over the pros- 
pects of the church we hear by many voices 
that relatively few men are churchgoers. 
But no moaning prophet has startled us 
by any declaration of this kind in regard to 
women. On the contrary it is advanced as 
a criticism of religious services that ‘only 
women attend them.” This statement is 
assumed to be an indictment. The asser- 
tion, however, may be said, on consideration, 
to have another aspect. What might 
be said if conditions were reversed? The 
sword of Damocles would indeed, we think, 
be suspended over the church’s head if the 
horrible accusation could truthfully be made 
that only men go to church. 

Imagine such a situation! Imagine emis- 
saries of the press being commissioned by 
editorial powers to visit all churches of the 
land and give returns as to the absence of 
women from congregations. Imagine that 
by united efforts in all cities, towns, and rural 
places the returns came in, and Monday 
brought the flamingly head-lined first- 
column announcement that there were only 
men in the churces the day before! What 
editorials there would be! What interview- 
ing of womankind as to reasons for their 
lapse! What a nut this would be for psy- 
chologists to crack! ‘Wives, mothers, 
daughters, sweethearts—the teachers and 
trainers and companions of the men of the 
world—have forsaken religion.” 

Probably a majority of men agree with the 
second part of Carlyle’s assertion that “there 
is but one thing more horrible than a man 
without religion, and that is a woman with- 
out religion.” 

A wide-spread lapse of women from the 
church would create consternation. Men 
would fear it as a symptom and prognostic 
of other changes in the feminine ideals. In 
the average man’s inner thought there is 
generally an association of his mother and 
the old home atmosphere with the religious 
spirit: he realizes that the diviner side of 
the early days was somehow bound up with 
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the mother’s religion. Hehas beenimpressed 
that somehow her religion helped the mother 
to be patient, hopeful, and bright in faith 
when others desponded. There was some 
divine secret there, some source of strength 
and light, and the memory of it appeals to 
him with tenderness and reverence. 

He would rather than not that his wife 
should have the same divine touch in her 
spirit, that his daughters.should be of similar 
type, and that his sons should marry women 
with an inner shrine of reverence and devo- 
tion. He would be afraid that without this 
hidden ministry to the woman’s spirit she 
might be less happy, less womanly, less his 
ideal of wife, mother, and daughter. While 
he believes that no loss has come to himself, 
no moral disintegration, no atrophy of ideals, 
by absence from church, he feels it would 
be perilous for the women of his family to 
follow in his steps. 

But that picture of the church with only 
the men in it persists in coming up, and it is 
a depressing suggestion. Fancy a con- 
gregation of from two to five hundred men 
of the present non-attending species, with 
merely a, sprinkling of a dozen or so women 
who have consented to be present at the 
urgent plea of husbands or sons! There is Z, 
who stopped on the way to payabet. There 
is X, fresh risen from a plunge in the huge 
Sunday paper and whose mind is a series 
of disconnected moving pictures, incapable 
of attention. There is Y, who has an en- 
larged nest of quarrels, and hates in his 
heart on account of frictions with his fellows 
in the past week. There is T’, who has lost 


sleep for a month and now appears to catch | 


up. There is S, whose business is on the 
verge of failure, so his thoughts are far away. 
There is R, whose wife insists on his pres- 


ence at public worship against his personal | 


wishes, while she breathes the open from an 
automobile: she believes religion good for 
men and likes her husband to be in that 
respect similar to her father, who was tre- 
ligious. There is O, who is running for office, 
as he has been these thirty years with un- 
success, but regards his regular presence in 
the sanctuary as a votes-winner. 

We survey the whole group, made up of 
the at-present-non-church-attending men who 
would be included in the new order of things, 
and we are shocked by the vision of the day 
when it might be announced that ‘only 
men go to church.’? What a melancholy 
change through absence of the kindly women, 
who now take to the temple their fine in- 
tuitions, spiritual perceptions, tenderness of 
heart, and adoration of the good and divine! 
It is clear that the present condition, when 
it is said, with only partial truth, that “‘only 
women attend church,” is immeasurably 
less threatening to religion and society than 
if the organized spiritual body could be 
arraigned by the dreadful statement that 
“only men attend church.” 

In the present happier conditions when 
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women generally are associated with the 
church, we propose to inquire into the sig- 
nificance of their presence at public worship 
and their sustained interest in organized re- 
ligion. The philosophers are just now assur- 
ing us that in the battles between various 
schools of thought the banner of victory is 
waving over the idealists,—that materialism 
is untenable and that idealism is to rule the 
thought of the future. If this is true, 
religion is in so far justified from the stand- 
point of pure reason. Idealism and religion 
are not identical, but they are twins. The 
feminine nature is idealistic and has clung 
to this faith through all the wars of thinkers. 
Whether she could say why she was right 
or no, it seems that she was right. She 
put her intuitions and ideals against man’s 
materialism and reason, and is on the win- 
ning side, according to man’s own verdict 
in his intellectual courts. Her idealism led 
her to the church, while man’s materialism 
led him away from it; and now man has to 
confess that philosophically he was wrong. 

When Herbert Spencer made his last com- 
ments on things in general, he said he had 
come to look more tolerantly upon the 
churches than had been his wont,—that he 
granted they fill a place not occupied by 
anything else. The woman nature appears 
from this to have been as wise as the aged 
Spencer. Women find the church filling a 
place not occupied by anything else. It is 
organized to guide and enlighten. It aims 
to train character, to build up in faith, hope, 
and love. It has music, aspiring prayer, 
and inspiring speech. It has a book of 
great power and beauty that tells of life 
and destiny, of duty and service, of the heart 
and spirit. It opens up visions of earth 
and heaven. It tells of the Power over all 
things as the Father. It tells of Christ in 
| his boundless sympathy, love, and helpful- 
ness. The church announces universal moral 
law, the supremacy of goodness, and it de- 
nounces sin. It gives an intelligible inter- 
pretation of life. It warms life with love and 
sympathy. 

No one questions that these things appeal. 
In these teachings of the chtirch and in the 
atmosphere of the church women find some- 
thing that meets the fundamental needs of 
human nature. They are like shipwrecked 
people who come across a banquet spread on 
the shore unappropriated. They proceed to 
partake and find satisfaction and strength 
in the food. The philosopher might possibly 
forbear to eat while he reasoned as to 
the origin of the banquet. The woman 
instinctively appropriates the best and 
finest things in the world and does not per- 
mit reasonings to interfere. 

The church undoubtedly attracts woman- 
kind by its appeal to the sentiments. It 
rings the bells of the heart. It sweeps the 
harp strings of feeling. The truth of Words- 
worth’s line, ‘‘We live by admiration, hope, 
and love,’’ is perennial. The sentiments 
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may be decried, but people live by them just 
as if there were no philosophers in the world. 
Here again the latest teachings are in accord 
with woman’s faiths. The psychologists 

- have announced that the whole man has a 
right to be heard from in our judgments,— 
that when you have heard from reason alone, 
you have heard from but part of the man 
that the emotional nature has its rights. 
Woman never doubted it. 

The feminine nature easily passes into the 
heart of things, while many men linger on 
the outside with questions and criticisms. 
Paul distinguishes between the letter and the 
spirit of religion, saying the letter kills while 
the spirit gives life. In matters religious 
women usually are most interested in the 
spirit. Generally they are but slightly 
attracted by doctrines, so called. They fre- 
quently ask their pastors to preach “‘ practical 
sermons,’ ‘simple gospel sermons’’: they 
want the spirit of religion rather than proofs, 
atguments, history, philosophy, or science. 
They wish light rather than discourses on 
the nature of light. 

Man sits in a pew and wonders what it all 
means, where the Bible came from, whether 
the supernatural exists, what effect prayer 
produces. Woman enters with heart and 
spirit open toward God as love, toward 
Christ as the divine Friend. She is touched, 
cheered,. comforted, enlightened. She does 
not ask whether singing is worth while, 
but sings. She does not ask whether the 
passage of Scripture read is inspired, but it 
appeals to her as true and _ beautiful. 
She does not ask whether God hears prayer, 
but she prays. She does not ask whether 
sermonizing is essential, but she receives 
what is said when it appeals to her as true, 
inspiring, and good. 

It is no doubt true that the church has a 
powerful hold upon woman because it is 
associated in her life and feeling with the 
home. It is particularly in the Sunday- 
school a nursery for her children in moral 
and spiritual things. Her life is bound up 
with husband and with children, and, as she 
looks out on the vast stormy world, she 
fears it. She cannot defeat this tide of sin. 
She cannot make war against this dangerous 
world. She cannot argue successfully against 
threatening ideas. She seeks the church, 
which stands firm and calm amid it all: 
she knows that it stands against the things 
she dreads. She feels that it will be for her 
children a guide, a shelter, and friend,—that 
it is good and will aid them to be good. 

Woman loves the church for the same reason 
that she loves order and neatness and beauty 
and art. She instinctively hates barbarism 
and chaos. She likes a trimmed lawn and 
not a wilderness. She wants the nut after 
the burr has been taken off and thrown away. 
She likes orderly ideas and art. The church 
presents clear ideas amid confusions of 
thought. In the confusion of the world 
here is order. In the chaos here is form. 
Women are attracted. It seems to them that 
form and order are their own justification. 

‘It is obvious that the social side of church 
life. appeals to womankind. The church 
affiliates people with an organization to which 
they ‘“‘belong,’’ of which they are “‘mem- 
bers,” which is theirs and everybody’s. 
The church gives woman the sense of warmth 
and homelikeness. The new family arrives, 
having torn up old ties, ready to send down 
roots in a strange place; and it is through 
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the church that it finds friends, obtains com- 
panionship. The women of the hotisehold 
are welcomed to the various societies of 
the church and soon cease to be strangers. 
Without the church they would be stranded 
in an alien place. 

The church provides woman with oppor- 
tunities to reach world-needs, to take part 
by indirection in sending civilization to the 
ends of the earth. Many women find one 
of the chief charms of church work in being 
able to do something through missions 
for the women and children of the darker 
parts of the worid. ‘There is no other organi- 
zation by which she can touch the life of 
a Chinese sister with bound feet or a Hindoo 
mother who is tempted to cast her child 
into the Ganges. The church touches the 
remotest lands, the slums of our cities, and 
the new settlements of our West. It gives 
to local charities and ministers to the poor. 
And by these many hands the women can 
reach far. 

There is profound significance in the attach- 
ment of women for the church: it is not 
something to be lightly dismissed by saying 
“only women go to church.” The needs, 
the impulses, the thoughts that lead women 
to the church are vital and abiding. The 
bearing of this on men is important. ‘‘ The 
eternal womanly leadeth us on,’’ as Goethe 
declared. Mankind is ultimately led in 
the direction in which woman’s nature 
guides. Civilization itself may be claimed 
as the womanization of the world. 

The general churchliness of woman is 
therefore one of the most significant con- 
ditions of modern society. It is a good 
omen for the church. It involves the prom- 
ise of the return of many men to the church 
at some future time, when the needs of human 
nature shall be better understood. It is 
not the intention to suggest that the church 
is effeminate nor even that it is feminine. 
The church is masculine—has appealed and 
does appeal to most masculine of men. 
But it is claimed that the abiding appeal of 
the church to women is of profound signifi- 
cance, and that the ‘‘eternal womanly that 
leadeth us on”’ will in due time restore many 
absentee men to the church.—Calvin Dill 
Wilson, in the Continent. 


Easter Greeting of the Children’s 
Mission. 


The Unitarian Sunday-schools throughout 
New England are now receiving the Easter 
Leaflet of the Children’s Mission, an advance 
copy of which has been sent to the Register. 

The Leaflet is full of interest for the children 
in the schools, giving them, as it does, an 
excellent idea of the great good which is 


being wrought by the money which in some | 


Sunday-schools is brought to the school 
from Sunday to Sunday and in others is 
made a special feature at Easter. 

The front cover of the Leaflet shows two 
little girls leading their baby brother through 
a pathway blooming with flowers, and the 
Leaflet tells that by helping these children 
the Sunday-schools are really helping their 
mother who is devoting her life to the cause 
of the sick. 

Inside the Leaflet is a picture of a city 
home typical of so many from which the 
children come, and also several attractive 
pictures showing boys and girls out romping 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. Leds 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln,-Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Chairman of Finance Committee, 
Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
a ineeee churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Mr, John H. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Josep’ 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidenis: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Kellowship.—Execulive Commiltee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Il. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


re 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 335 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D, Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. ag 3 W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; . Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the oe of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev..Charles W. Casson, Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rey. C, Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T. Brown. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rey. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
Street, Boston. 

Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev. Earl 
C. Davis, Rev. John H. Applebee. 
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in the country, playing ball, picking apples, 
and feeding the chickens, a great contrast 
to their old life as shown in the other picture 
where they are disconsolately roaming in 
the city streets. 

The work of the Mission has increased 
so rapidly in the past year that the number 
of children in care has been augmented by 
one-third, and there is every indication that 
the financial year will close on May 1, with 
an excess of expenditure over income of 
something like $1,500. The superintendent 
and directors express an urgent desire that 
both children and adults will contribute 
between now and May 1 sufficient money to 
make up this deficit. Contributions may be 
sent to Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


St. Louis. 


Four days with our two churches in St. 
Louis proved insufficient to do all that was 
planned. They gave opportunity for a 
conference with the two Alliances meeting 
at the Church of the Unity, a visit to the 
Sunday school of the Church of the Messiah, 
with an address and a conference, a sermon 
at the Messiah, and a dinner (with address) 
tendered by the men of the two churches on 
Monday evening. Socially, the days brought 
delightful meetings with friends, old and 
new, with the privilege of prolonged con- 
versations with Dr. Dodson of Unity, fellow- 
teacher in Institute work and honored 
leader in pedagogy, and with Rev. John 
William Day of Messiah, classmate and 
beloved friend through a quarter-century. 

Dr. Dodson seems to have been peculiarly 
successful in winning the young people in 
his parish, securing their attendance in his 
class in the Sunday-school in large numbers 
and with remarkable regularity, as well as 
leading them into full membership in the 
church. That he does this by giving them 
courses of lectures on Biblical characters 
and books and upon leaders in world-thought 
illustrates again the fact that young people 
are capable of and will respond to the best 
we can give them in high thought and 
earnest work. We lose our young people 
more because we persist in treating them 
as though incapable of serious thought and 
purpose than from any other reason. To 
the question, How can we hold our young 
people? Dr. Dodson’s experience once more 
answers, By making the school and the 
church worthy of their attention and their 
loyalty. Few, indeed, can lead so ably as 
he, but all can take a leaf from his book and 
provide for their young men and women 
worthier things than commonly fall to their 
lot. 

Superintendent. John Rush Powell of the 
Messiah School decorated the travelling 
president with the school’s pin, making him 
a life-member of the body,—an honor highly 
appreciated. Mr. Powell brings to this work 
unusual ability, as he is principal of the 
largest high school in the city, which is also 
one of the largest in the country. 

One feature of the work of this school 
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worthy of note and imitation is that the 
classes are named for prominent Unitarian 
leaders, the names given being William 
Ellery Channing, Edward Everett Hale, 
James Martineau, Theodore Parker, Robert 
Collyer, Julia Ward Howe, James Freeman 
Clarke, Thomas Starr King, and, last, but 
not least, William G. Eliot, pioneer and 
founder of this church and school. By 
this naming scheme the classes are given 
individuality, a model of highest worth is 
constantly held before them, and they are 
led to a knowledge of the history of the 
people of whom they are a part in the best 
possible way. The importance of the sepa- 
rate classes is further emphasized by reading 
at the close of each session all the names of 
the classes and a statement of the number 
of pupils enrolled and the number present. 
On the Sunday of the president’s visit sev- 
eral classes had all persons present, and 
in only one case was there more than one 
absent from any class, with the exception 
of the youngest. In this way a wholesome 
rivalry in regularity of attendance is estab- 
lished. The school has assumed responsibility 
for the support of abed in the City Hospital 
and raised for the purpose one hundred dollars. 

In this last respect this church is doing 
the same work we have noted in Dr. Dod- 
son’s church, as also in the churches in 
Louisville and Indianapolis. Outside New 
England our ministers have a large field 
of public activity, and our schools and 
churches are vitally related to the civic 
and philanthropic movements of their lo- 
calities. These enterprises, being local, are 
not frequently noted at our public gather- 
ings, therefore are less known than their im- 
portance deserves. The president in his 
journeys feels that he is learning more than 
he teaches and receiving more than he 
gives. It is a revelation to note the ac- 
tivity and local importance of our churches 
in the Middle West, and a delight to meet 
the devoted men and women who work in 
them. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. © 


Hospitality during Anniversary Week. 


The Boston Federation, in co-operation 
with the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, 
is planning for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the delegates to the Young People’s 
Religious Union meetings, to be held Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening, May 25, 1911, 
at the South Congregational Church, corner 
of Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston. 

The officers of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union will receive at the conclusion of 
the afternoon session, and at 6.15 a collation 
will be served, to which all delegates are 
cordially invited. 

Through the courtesy of the larger com- 
mittee, delegates will be welcome on Thurs- 
day, May 25, to the luncheon at Bulfinch 
Place Church, upon a plication that mornin, 
at the American Unitarian Association 
Headquarters, Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Delegates who may wish to remain in 
Boston over night will be gladly entertained 
by members of the Boston Federation by 
communicating with Miss Grace R. Torr, 
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| secretary of the Unitarian Hospitality Com- 
; mittee for Anniversary Week, 25 Beacon 
Street, before May 15. 
Frank E. Coox, 
Chairman, Hospitality Committee of the Bos- 
ton Federation. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, April 16, the morning service at 
eleven will be conducted by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. There will be a children’s 
Easter service instead of the usual vespers 


at 4 P.M. The church will be closed for 
repairs until the autumn. 


The next meeting of the Sunday School 
Union, to be held at Barnard Memorial, 
Monday, April 17, will be of unusual interest 
and value. The subject is ‘Training Chil- 
dren in Social Service.’ Mr. Oscar C. 
Gallagher, principal of the Disciples School, 
and well known as an educator, is to give 
the address. This is the final meeting of 


the year, and officers will be elected. 


The Meadville District Unitarian Con- 
ference will meet in the Adams Memorial 
Church, Dunkirk, N.Y., Rev. R. F. Tischer, 
minister, on April 18 and 19, 1911. On 
Tuesday evening the general topic, ‘Church 
Efficiency,’ will be discussed by Hon. 
J. D. Hancock and Rev. Peter Molyneaux, 
with discussion by President F. C. South- 
worth and others. The business session will 
be on Wednesday morning, and in the after- 
noon “‘Religious Education from a Liberal 
Viewpoint” will be discussed by Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Letchworth of Buffalo, Dr. J. F. 
Stephan of Cleveland, Rev. H. T. Secrist, 


and others. 
Churches. 


K2NNEBUNK, Mr.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. D. M. Wilson: This town, a 
few months ago, formed a federation in 
which all the churches, Protestant and 
Catholic, are working together heartily. 
A civic committee, which interests itself in 
the general welfare of the town, has provided 
a series of excellent lectures and entertain- 
ments, and is now laboring to secure a build- 
ing in which men and boys can spend their 
evenings profitably. In line with this en- 
terprise is the gift of a generous tract of 
land for a public park made by Henry 
Parsons. Another Committee on Religious 
Uplift brings the Protestant churches to- 
gether in union meetings which have proved 
very acceptable and productive of the best 
results. The Unitarian minister was invited 
to join with his church in the week of prayer 
and praise with the evangelical churches. 


Deaths. 


LEARNED.—At her home, zor Belmont Street, Belmont, 
Mass., April 4, r9rz, Emma N. Learned, widow of Daniel 
F. Learned, aged 79 years. Interment in Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery. 


4 et LET. On wooded point of Cape Ann, eleven room 
cottage completely furnished, 2 baths, electric light, 
one acre ground, four minutes from ocean and Gloucester 
trolley. R.R. station, Rockport. Low rent to good ten- 
ant. Apply Charles Saunders, Haven Avenue, Pigeon 
Cove, Mass. 
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The invitation was accepted. Two ad- 
dresses were delivered by the ministers in 
rotation every evening, and as each one 
confined himself to the great things which 
unite, there was entire harmony and a 
deepening of the sense of fellowship. The 
Trinitarian-Congregational minister and 
the Baptist minister are on exchanging 
terms with Mr. Wilson, and the pleasantest 
relations exist among the members of all 
the churches. Still another committee, of 
which Mr. Wilson is chairman, has co- 
ordinated the charitable societies of the 
town in one carefully organized body. This 
“constructive neighborliness’”’ is providing 
in a wise way for the dependent people of 
the town, and helping many to help them- 
selves. At one of the Alliance meetings, 
held to express sympathy with the work of 
the Federation, the Rev. Elmer S. Forbes of 
the Association delivered an address on Civic 
Ideals and the Practical Principles of the 
Higher Citizenship. This was much appre- 
ciated by the members of the Alliance and 
their many guests, among whom were the 
three evangelical ministers. 


Pgeasopy, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. Delos Smith: Since Mr. Smith’s 
ministry began in September, the various 
activities of the parish have kept up to the 
usual high standard. The Ladies’ Uni- 
tarian Association, a branch of the National 
Alliance, holds its meetings fortnightly, 
followed by suppers, with a speaker from 
outside once a month, thus bringing the 
members in touch with the many varied 
lines of denominational thought and work. 
Preparations for the annual sale, to be held 
the last of the month, are going on rapidly. 
The spirit in the Sunday-school is most 
encouraging. ‘The Lend-a-hand Club, hav- 
ing had an existence of more than twenty- 
five years, still continues its good work 
toward the needy and unfortunate in the 
town and neighborhood. The Expression 
’ Club has just presented the play, “‘A Russian 
Honeymoon,” part of the proceeds to be 
donated to the church. Mr. Smith has 
recently completed a series of interesting 
and helpful Sunday-morning sermons under 
the general head of ‘‘ Modern Unitarianism.”’ 
Another series of six mid-week lectures on 
subjects of vast importance to all interested 
in the betterment and uplift of our common 
humanity has also come to a close. The 
course has been well attended, proving its 
worth with the very first address. The list 
was as follows: March 8, ‘‘New Americans 
in New England,” by Rev. Joseph P. Mac- 
Carthy, Ph.D., of Waltham; March 15, 
“The Workingman’s House and Home; or, 
Slum Germs in Small Towns”’ (illustrated), 
by Rev. Elmer S. Forbes of Boston; March 
22, ‘“The School-house as a Neighborhood 
Centre” (illustrated), by Rev. D. Roy Free- 
man of Braintree; March 29, ‘“‘The Social 
Value of the Playground and the Dance,” 
by Mr. Thomas Curley of Waltham; April 
5, ‘The Next Step in Education,’ by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, D.D., of Jamaica Plain; 
April 12, ‘‘The Church and the New Social 
Conscience,” by Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D. 
While the lectures illustrated by the stereop- 
ticon presented to the eye concrete examples 
of the subjects under consideration, the 
graphic word-pictures used in the portrayal 
of the others rendered them none the less 
illuminating and instructive. Several have 
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| expressed a wish for the continuance of such 
a course, and it is hoped next winter another 
one with topics correspondingly pertinent 
and vital may be arranged. 


Personals. 


Rey. George H. Badger, secretary of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada, has resigned, his resignation to 
take effect November 1. Mr. Badger has 
held this position eight years, having previ- 
ously served for four years as field secretary 
for New England. 


Rev. H. G. Spaulding, ’60, of Boston, 
for many years a well-known preacher and 
lecturer, has accepted the invitation of the 
Harvard Memorial Society to give the Me- 
morial Day address on ‘‘ The Life and Career 
of Charles Sumner,” in Sanders Theatre, 
at noon on May 30. 


Owing to somewhat serious complications, 
which have unexpectedly developed as the 
result of accident while making his escape 
from a burning hotel about six months ago, 
the Rev. W. S. Key has had to have opera- 
tions performed on his legs. His physicians 
are insisting upon his abandoning his long 
walks which, while in pursuance of his multi- 
farious duties, have, during the last three 
years, aggregated something near six thou- 
sand miles. 


Rev. Samuel H. Winkley, pastor emeritus 
of the Bulfinch Place Church, has recently 
celebrated his ninety-second birthday. Beau- 
tiful flowers, gifts of silver, telegrams, and 
messages came to make the anniversary 
happy. His son, Hobart W. Winkley, with 
Mrs. Winkley, also his daughter, Mrs. Suter 
and her husband, Gen. Charles Russell 
Suter of Brookline, with several grand- 
children, made up the family group in the 
pleasant home at 11 Louisburg Square. 
Rev C. R. Eliot, minister of the society of 
which Mr. Winkley is pastor emeritus, Mrs. 
Eliot, the teachers in the Sunday-school, 
the Lend-a-Hand clubs, and all the other 
active organizations, were represented in 
the gifts which poured in all day. Mr. 
Winkley is in somewhat feeble health, owing 
to a recent attack of bronchitis. He was 
able to withstand that and overcome the 
succeeding weakness. He is looking forward 
to sunny days. The sweet serenity which 
has characterized this good man’s life still 
abides with him and makes his declining 
days lovely, if not as active as might be 
wished. This “bishop of the poor,’”’ as he 
will always be known, like his dear friend, 
Dr. Hale, whose birthday was on April 3, 
finds himself in an “old age, serene and 
bright.” 


ACKNOWLEDGM<NTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged .... 2.0.0.0. ...eee eee $30,617.59 
April 1. Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
LE CORRS ne a ate apie 34.00 
1. National Alliance Branch, Fairhaven, 
BMRSS. ba5 fice eee - Coie pete etal 0.00 


Church, Newton, Mass 5.00 
3. Society in Bangor, Me. . 110.70 
3. Society in Alameda, Cal 6.25 
3. Society in Duxbury, Mass. ... es 25.00 
3. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 

OE Se — ANE tt RET Ste 151.00 
4. Society in Sturbridge, Mass. ........ 10.00 
4. Society in Florence, Mass. ..,....... 32.00 
4. First Church in Boston, Mass. ...... 1,200.00 
4. Second Society, Somerville, Mass. ... 5.00 
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April 4. Society in Highland Springs, Va. .... $12.co 
4. Society in Whitman, Mass........... 10,00 
5. First Society in Montague, Mass..... 3.00 
5. Society in Belfast, Me. ............. 65.60 
5. New York League of Unitarian 
‘Wornlen! ae 2G eee, eee 10.00 
5. Society in Stoneham, Mass. ......... 10.00 
5. Society in Chicopee, Mass. ........- 30.00 
5. Society in Ottawa, Canada ......... 10.00 
5. Free Christian Church, Minneapolis, 
CaaS el Ree Sn - 10,00 
6. Society in Richmond, Va. .......... 25.00 
7. Society in Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 100.00 
7. Society in Watertown, Mass., addi- 
Liana’ Set eae wee 17.00 
mor AF rien’: .,...2ee es ~ vay 100,00 
7. Society in Newport, R.I., additional. . 31.00 
7. Charles A. Brothers, Fairhope, Ala. ... 1.00 
8. Society in Holyoke, Mass. .......... 10,00 
8. Disciples School, Church of the Dis- 
ciples ‘Boston; ‘Mass i). eee 51.35 
8. Society in\Watertown, Mass., addi- 
Hon l oj aj pa os ais Ro 2.50 
8. Society in Pomona, Cal. ............ __” 20.00 * 
$32,724.09 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mr. Oscar A. Gallagher, superintendent 
of Disciples School and master of English 
Department at the High School of Com- 
merce, will give the Saturday lesson, on 
April 15, on “‘ The Bible in Literature.’”’ The 
lesson is at 10.30 and is open to all. 

Miss Jessie Hodder, superintendent of 
the Women’s Reformatory at Sherborn, 
will speak on ‘‘Sex Hygiene’? on Thursday 
morning, April 20, at 10.30. 

The Church History lectures are on 
Wednesday mornings at 9.30. Subject for 
April 19, ‘‘The Theology of Calvin and the 
Catholic Reaction.” 


Mrs. J. T. Sunderland. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland of Hartford, Conn., 
is preparing to write a life of his late wife, 
Mrs. Eliza Read Sunderland. All persons 
who are in possession of letters from Mrs. 
Sunderland are respectfully requested to 
do him the favor of sending them to him, 
to be retained, or copied and returned, as 
may be desired. 

Address, care of Prof. Edson R. Sunder- 
land, 1029 Vaughn Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Also he would be extremely glad to receive 
communications from persons in the East 
and West who knew Mrs. Sunderland in 
private life, or who worked with her in any 
line of public activity,—giving incidents or 
personal reminiscences calculated to throw 
light upon her life, work, or influence. 


Studio Club of New York. 


Satisfying a social need quite as insistent 
as that met by a settlement is the Studio 
Club of New York, a social centre for some 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


roe cared for in private families in close relations 
eee: from families within forty miles of 
TAdaitioaal donations, ead’ hecwsens ‘ear adele a 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands, 


Henry M. Williams, President, 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocu: 
Parker’ B. Pield, Superintendeut, °°" 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 


: 
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two hundred of the thousands of students of | 


art, music, and drama, who continually 
flock from all parts of the country to this 
national art centre. 

This club is more than an artists’ club: 
it is a unique social movement which was 
started scarcely four years ago by a small 
group of active and sincere women. Be- 
ginning in one small room, it has grown 
until it now occupies a large, comfortable 
house at 63 West 56th Street, which affords 
a home for twenty-six students, and attrac- 
tive rooms where the full membership may 
gather for social times, lectures, educational 
and devotional classes. 

Young art students—painters, sculptors, 
musicians—come to New York, full of life, 
hope, and ambition, anxious to fit themselves 
to do their part in the creation of all those 
things which make life beautiful and worth 
the living. There are ten thousand of 
them, keenly desirous of knowledge and 
eager for work. They are housed all over 
the city, many living in small, dark hall- 
bedrooms. With a natural, youthful long- 
ing for self-expression and a need for recrea- 

' tion, they come to the big, strange city, 
have their first dazzling encounter with 
“the Great White Way,’ and perhaps meet 
unforeseen dangers, frequently unexpected 
hardships. Two sisters who came from 
Wisconsin to study music had some talent, 
but funds too slender to stand the drain 
caused by the illness of one of them. ‘Too 
proud to ask for help, they moved to a 
crowded, insanitary tenement where they 
were found, both ill by that time, by their 
instructor who had missed them from her 
classes. Although assistance and proper 
medical attendance were given them, both 
died soon afterward. 

The Studio Club is for just such girls. 
It aims to supply the home and social in- 
fluences necessary to the art students’ 
proper development and to give them 
contact with other lines of effort,—a deeper 
understanding of life, which is necessary 
to artistic accomplishment. Charles Zueblin, 
Stephen §. Wise, Maude Miner, and other 
social workers have lectured at the club, 
and well-known artists have given their 
services freely. The idea of the club has 
met with a quick response from the students 
themselves, the art leagues, the dramatic 
and musical schools.—The Common Welfare. 


Here and There. 


Vaccination for the prevention of typhoid 
fever has proved to be very successful in 


results have followed the more than 31,000 
inoculations. It is now urged that the 
plan be extended to render the militia im- 
mune to the disease. 


Commissioners of the Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar Scholarship Fund have voted the Scholar- 
ship to Wilberforce University. The action 
has been so cordial and unanimous that all 

friends of the University are happy over it. 
At the same time the Commissioners voted 
to nominate Paul Laurence Dunbar Taylor 
as the first incumbent of the Scholarship, 
this at the suggestion of Mrs. Dunbar. 


_ The attention of the Western World is 
_ being more and more drawn to the vast and 


The Christian Register 


Select 
Company 
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It’s the very nature ofa soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 


foreign odors. 


That’s why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. 


The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling package changed 

all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 

soda cracker, keeps select company 


—its own. 
To - day 


ing virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are acclaimed 
in tenement and 
mansion. 


Never Sold 
in Balk 


the goodness, the 
freshness and body-build- 


but partially developed resources of China. 
In the province of Shansi, where is found one 


3 : 'of the largest anthracite coal-beds known on 
the army, and entirely safe, as no serious} 


the earth, extensive deposits of excellent iron 
ore have been worked by primitive methods 
for many centuries. In many places the 
ground is honeycombed with shafts only large 
enough for a man to descend. The ore is 
raised in baskets, and transported long dis- 
tances on the backs of patient mules. 


A remarkable rainbow phenomenon was 
seen off the eastern shore of Bailey Island, 
Maine, at the sunset of September 18, which 
so differed from anything that those who 
saw it had ever beheld or heard of before that 


they submit a description of it for publica- | 


tion, thinking that it may interest others 
from its uniqueness. Just before touching 


the western horizon the sun shone out| 


brightly, producing the familiar primary and 
secondary rainbows at the east, where the 
rain was still falling. But almost imme- 
diately there appeared a third bow, of the 
same radius of arch as the primary bow, 
but described from a higher centre, and coin- 
ciding with the second bow at the points 
of starting. The effect was very striking 
and beautiful. A glance to the west to 
discover the cause of this unusual appear- 
ance made the origin of the extra bow evi- 
dent. The rays of the sun struck the water 
west of the island at so large an angle of 
incidence as to be reflected with a tulness 
sufficient to make a bow in addition to the 
one effected by the sun’s direct rays, but 
from a slightly different centre. Perhaps 
something like this is the explanation of the 
remarkable rainbow observed from the Isles 
of Shoals a few years ago. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Mrs. Prunes: ‘‘How did you find the 
steak, Mr. Newboard?”” Newboard: “Oh, 
I turned over the potato.’’—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


Betsey, an old colored cook, was moaning 
around the kitchen one day, when her mis- 
tress asked her if she was ill. ‘‘No, ma’ain, 
not ’zactly,” said Betsey. ‘‘But the fac’ 
is, I don’t feel ambition ’nough to git outer 
my own way.’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Newrich (who has advertised for a 
pianist): “So you-are the music teacher 
that answered my advertisement?’’ Pianist 
“Ves, ma’am.” Mrs. Newrich: “Well, 
sit down here and play a couple of duets so 
that I can see what you can do.’’—The 
Continent. 


“What kind of a career have you mapped 
out for your boy, Josh?” “I’m goin’ to 
make a lawyer of him,’’ answered Farmer 
Corntossel. “He has an  wunconquerable 
fancy for tendin’ to other folks’s business, 
an’ he might as well git paid for it.’— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


Judge (to darky witness): ‘‘Do you know 
the nature of an oath?’’ Witness: ‘‘Sah?’’ 
Judge: “Do you understand what you are to 
swear to?’’ Witness: ‘Yes, sah. I’m to 
swar to tell de truf.”” Judge: ‘“‘And what 
will happen if you do not tell it?’’ Witness: 
“T ’spects our side’ll win de case, sah.” 


Smith keeps a savage dog on his premises, 
and near its kennel a board is displayed with 
the warning in large letters, ‘‘ Beware of the 
dog.” “I suppose,” said Jones, pointing to 
the warning, ‘‘you have painted that sign 
in large letters, so that ‘he who runs may 
read’?”” “No,” said Smith, “but that he 
who reads may run.’”’—Boston Courter. 


A poet being challenged to find a rhyme to 
match Timbuctoo threw off the following 
quatrain :— 

If I were a cassowary 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 
I would eat a missionary, 
Skin and bones, and hymn-book, too. 


Here is a pretty quibble from the new 


edition of ‘‘Logic for the Million,” which 
Sharper Knowlson has prepared: David 
said in his wrath, ‘‘All men are liars.”” ‘There- 


fore, David was a liar. 
David said was not true. Therefore, David 
was not a liar. But, if David was not a liar, 
what he said was true; namely, that all 
men are liars.—New York Globe. 


Therefore, what 


A visitor walking through the corridor 
of the New Orleans Custom House Build- 
ing accosted an old negro man with, ‘‘How 
old are you, old man?” ‘‘I’se one hundred 
and two ocr one hundred and three, I dis- 
remember, but I was in de war,” replied the 
old man. ‘In the Spanish War?” asked the 
visitor. ‘‘No, sah! in de war where de 
white folks fought dem Yankees.” 


Old Mrs. Coffee is an enterprising woman 
over eighty years of age, who steps about the 
icy streets of Montreal on broad-soled shoes 
fitted out with sharp nails. The other day 
she went to call upon a friend who had 
moved into a fine new house. The proud 
hostess, glad to show her old friend her new 
abode, took her from room to room. As 
they entered the handsome drawing-room, 
she cautiously remarked: ‘You had better 
let me take your arm. I’m afraid you will 
fall on this slippery floor.” ‘‘Oh, don’t 
worry about me, my dear,” she answered, 
““T have my creepers on.’’ It is said that the 
sons of the household spent the evening in 
removing the traces of their elderly guest. 
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PIPE & REED 


EY oar OR 
yy 120 aovisronse 
RICHARD DIMES 


Manufacturing Silversmith 
Family Silver Cleaned and Repaired. Odd Work Matched. 


1g Harvard Place, Boston Tel 1997-L Main 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. _Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


ae" 


SS" 
S STEPHENS: 


YRAce want 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Top flush with f floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. 
The ordinary peebaee can 
freezes up, and when the 
} collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO. LTD, 


LONDON 


ean. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
© H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
19 Farrar 8t., Lynn, Mase. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors, 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands, ”’ 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN | 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoove.un | 


nitarian School for both sexes. 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston): 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL | 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH © 


BY 
JAMES H. 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS CLARA T. GUILD, f 


STARK 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & C0, 


56 WALL ST. 


Investment Securities — 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, — 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a eae, —aiesnes traini 
ministry, which seeks to combine accu 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and 
efficiency. In order to meet the demand 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


— it by the Carder it needs at once dow 
Its present number students. 1 
address the President, 7 nor 


F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation znd entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 
Postgraduate work. 
Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuifie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuflie(Radcliffe) 


school for the 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


